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The Polaroid 
minute. 2495 


The best minute of theday. = expensive square color film 
in easy-loading packs. 

60 seconds. $24.95. 

Or get the camera in our 
Minute Maker Kit with film, 
flashcubes and carrying case 








Some Saturday nights are 
just better than others. And 
pictures you see in just 60 
seconds are like a second 


helping of the fun. 
It’s easy with our Square Se aut ‘it : 
Shooter 2. This Polaroid ither way, the excitemen 


Land camera is only $24.95* sng bac per — aa 


and comes with features 
you'd expect to find in 
cameras costing $20 more. 

An electric eye and 
electronic shutter give you 
automatic exposures, even 
for flash. 

A built-in rotating flash 
tells you when the flashcube 
is used up. A unique face-in- 
the-square viewfinder gives 
you ideal focus at 5 feet—the 
best distance for most shots, 
the best distance for flash. 
(Just fit the red square to 
your subject's face and shoot.) 

And you use our less 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


In the U.S., popular and congressional support for Richard Nix- 
on’s presidency continued to crumble, keeping TIME’s Nation sec- 
tion busy with a fistful of cover stories. But it was also an excep- 
tionally heavy week for our World section. From Canberra to 
Jerusalem, a shock wave of seemingly global proportions has been rat- 
tling the foundations of governments, toppling or threatening world 


astonishing regularity. The resignation of West Ger- 


many’s Willy Brandt and the downfall of Canada’s Trudeau gov- 
ernment signaled a new high mark on the political Richter scale. 

This has been a remarkable period for World Senior Editor John 
T. Elson, whose job offers a rare overview of the international scene. 
Presiding over a staff of 14 writers and reporter-researchers, Elson is 


also in daily contact with TIME’s 21 bureaus outside 
the U.S. He requests and monitors dispatches from 
abroad, determines each week’s assignments and edits 
the section’s wide range of material. When the news 
about Brandt reached Elson, he had just returned from 
a two-week swing through five Western European coun- 
tries. As the World editor does periodically, he visited 
TIME correspondents and met with leaders of Euro- 
pean politics, business, the church and the press. He 
talked with, among many others, Italy’s Prince Nicolo 
Pignatelli, the oilman who is president of Gulf Ital- 
iana; Spain’s Vincente Cardinal Enrique y Tarancén; 
France’s Jean-Frangois Revel, author and columnist 
for the weekly L’Express; and Britain’s Roy Hatters- 
ley, Minister for European Affairs. “The changes in 
leadership all over the Continent have implications that 
go beyond the confines of the countries themselves,” 
says Elson. “I got the sense that this is a bad time for 
the ‘idea of Europe’; there seems to be a resurgence of 
nationalistic concerns.” 

Elson, a sometime dance critic and longtime oe- 
nophile, began at TIME as a summer-vacation copy boy 
while an undergraduate at Notre Dame. He went on to 
get an M.A. in English from Columbia, and after a 


stint in Japan with the Air Force joined our Detroit bureau in 1957. 
He later transferred to New York, where he wrote and edited Re- 


as other sections, and he moved to World three years 
going on now is as challenging and complex a variety 


of situations as I've had to deal with in a long time,” he says. “We 
don’t expect more than two crises a week, but now we have five or 
six of major political interest.” 

This week, along with a summary-analysis of the leadership cri- 
sis that has engulfed so many countries, the World section describes 
events in Germany and Canada. We discuss the forthcoming elec- 


heads of state in France and Australia, and examine 


the first weeks of Portugal’s new regime. In addition, TIME this week 
publishes an interview with Egyptian President Anwar Sadat, and in 
seven pages of text and color pictures provides a view of Sadat’s 
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Fast relief 
uncommon cold. 
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Speedy service is the best medicine. At your fingertips. Ice Water. Ice Cubes. Crushed Ice. 
General Electric has Factory Service covering 350 There's nothing common about GE's largest Custom 
cities and more than 5,000 franchised servicers across Dispenser Refrigerator. It delivers ice cubes and 

the country. crushed ice (and even chilled water) right to your 


door. And it's got an enormous 8.58 cubic foot freezer. 


morning or afternoon appointment, you'll get a tech- The Custom Dispenser Refrigerator means the end 
nician bringing an average of 700 spare parts. So 9 of your ice follies. 
times out of 10 he'll fix the problem then and there. P.S. If you want to save electricity, we've got a lot of 


Customer Care...Service Everywhere: It comes with ideas for you. Just send 25¢ for handling to: 
every GE major appliance. Energy Booklet, Box 500, New Concord, Ohio 43672. 


When you call a GE Factory Service Center for a 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


(To 23,000,000 people we're the telephone company) 
We get people talking. 


(Sylvania color TV and stereo) i 


We entertain them. \ 


(Sylvania lighting for home, industry and photography) 
J 


brighten their lives a bit. 


Were GTE...... ' 


(a growing concern for your growing needs) 





General Telephone & Electror One Stamford Forur tarnfar onn. 06904 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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The legendary Rhine and Moselle 
Rivers are the key to the fine white 
wines of Julius Kayser. The rivers that 
ages ago cut deep valleys forming 
steep hillsides of slate-strewn soil. (Its 
this slate that helps retain precious 
heat and moisture, and slowly crum- 
bles, continually renewing the earth ) 

The rivers that have created 
perfect conditions for growing the 
most delicate white wine grapes in the 
we ld 

The rivers that help warm the 
grapes by reflecting the sun's rays by 
day and holding the day's warmth by 
night. The rivers whose mist helps 
tame the frost through the critical days 
of late autumn when the grapes ripen 
to full-flavor on the vine 


To learn the story of these extraordinary wir 





Here, the rivers, the soil, the vines, the 
weather and man have created 
extraordinary wines. From our 
Liebfraumilch Glockenspiel 





to our Piesporter Riesling, Ee —___— 
youll find a delightfully ¥ 


distinctive flavor in each Julius 

Kayser wine. And a delicate rich- 

ness found in no other wines on earth 
Try the fine white wines of Julius 

Kayser. From the rivers of wine 


Julius Kayser 


Vintners of extraordinary Rhine 
and Moselle Wines since 1896 


Ne 


ite: Browne Vintners Company 
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Dept. T, 505 Beach Street 
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CAR MADE IN 
AMERICA. 





Vega has a lower list price than any other 
car made in the U.S.A. $2380. 


an , That’s the Manu- 
y ]% facturer’s Suggested 
@) Retail Price for the 

Vega Notchback 


Coupe, including dealer new vehicle 
preparation charge. Destination charges, 
optional equipment, state or local taxes are 
additional. Other Vega models are available, of 
course. Such as the popular Vega Hatchback 
priced at $2492. 

The quality and value of Chevrolet. 

Vega makes as much sense for what it gives 
you as for what it doesn’t cost you. Double- 
panel steel roof. Front disc brakes. A Full Coil 
suspension for a good ride. A wide stance and 
low center of gravity for stability and good 
handling. Steel Side-Guard beams in each door. 

And a few surprises for the money. 

Bucket seats and carpeting. Floor-mounted 
shift and hand brake controls. A sporty-looking 
instrument panel. And our overhead cam 
aluminum block four-cylinder engine which is 
both economical and responsive. 

Vega Hatchbacks got 29.8 
miles per gallon. Results of 
recent Chevrolet fuel economy 
tests show an average of 29.8 
miles per gallon for Vega at a 
steady speed of 55 miles per 
hour, the maximum Federal speed. In simulated 
suburban city driving (average speed 24 m.p.h. 
with 1.6 stops per mile), Vega averaged 26.5 
m.p.g. Engineers conducted the tests at our 
Proving Grounds. Cars were Vega Hatchbacks 
equipped with standard engine and transmission 








and popular options. In all tests, cars carried 
the weight of two passengers. Of course the 
mileage you'll get depends on how and where 
you drive. 

Vega’s fuel economy, coupled with its stand- 
ard 16-gallon-rated fuel tank, offers the kind of 
driving range that makes a lot of sense today. 

A real value. 

Vega is a comfortable, solid little car that’s 
a lot of fun to drive and goes a long way on a 
gallon of gas. It just happens to have a very low 
price. So, it’s understandable that the ’74 Vega 
is now America’s 
best-selling sub- 
compact car. 


‘oH CHEVROLET MAKES SENSE FOR AMERICA AMIE ee OY 





Sheaffer endures. 


There are occasions when 
only the extraordinary will 
do. That is the time to give 

a Silver Imperial or 
Imperial Sovereign. 
Haleltistal a alicmeclicue sin 
precious metals by Sheaffer. 
$17.50 to $75.00. 


& 
SHEAFFER 


SHEAFFER woRLD.wint 4 fextron COMPANY 








The Hearst Case 


Sir /In all your conjecture in the Patty 
Hearst case [April 29], lam surprised some- 
one did not suggest what I think would be 
a logical reason for the S.L.A.’s control 
over her—namcely. the threat of assassina 
tion of Steven Weed or members of the 
Hearst family 

HELEN WIGGINS 

Wichita. Kans 


Sir / Patricia Hearst has not only fallen vic 
tim to a tragic kidnaping but also to a phy 
logenetically evolved trait that Konrad Lo 
renz in his book On Aggression calls 
militant enthusiasm.” It is a behavior pat 

tern precipitated when young people espe 
cially are abruptly exposed to the corrupt 
hypocritical aspects of society and there 
upon reject all the values and social tradi 
tions of that society. They then look for a 
cause that represents new and higher ideals 
into which they can wholcheartedly throw 
themselves. We have all experienced this 
phenomenon at one time in our lives, w heth 
er we acted upon it or not 

It was mere chance that Patty was ripe 
for such a cause when the S.L.A. kidnaped 
her and thus was able to win her over to its 
side with fanatical rhetoric 

WILLIAM KOSNIK 

Chicago 


Sir / Hooray to you students of Berkeley 
who see fit to idolize Patricia Hearst. or “Ta 
nia,” for her membership in an organization 
that has Black Panther Leader Hucy New 
ton targeted for death for abandoning the 
use of violence as a tactic. You have really 
got it all together, people. Just one ques 
tion, though. Is this the same Berkeley that 
was the seat of protests against the sense 
less killings of the Viet Nam War? 

ERIC RIES 

Greensboro, N.€ 


Sir / Close Berkeley 
MRS. WALLACE M. GIDDINGS 
Georgetown, Texas 


The Conniver in the White House 


Sir /1 am heartily sick of hearing people 
say. “We cannot impeach President Nixon 
or we will destroy the presidency 

The presidency is nearly 200 years old 
It has survived flood, fire and pestilence 
half a dozen wars, and the loss of Presidents 
Lincoln, F.D.R. and our beloved John F 
Kennedy while they were still in office 

So | ask. is it reasonable to assume that 
the presidency has all at once become so 
fragile that it will fall apart at the seams if 
that conniver in the White House is brought 
to justice? His impeachment is long over 
due [April 22] 

MILDRED PORTER 

Bethel. Vt 


Sir / Please, please, no more secrets! The 
impeachment proceedings must be tele 
vised. I want to hear for myself, see for my 
self, decide for myself. I won't be satisfied 
with less 

MARY JOYCE ANGERO 

Meridian, Miss 


Sir / It is heartwarming to see a man stand 
ing up day after day and month after month 
to a barrage of vilification without buck 
ling under. Don't you think it is time to stop 
baiting Richard Nixon and thank your stars 
(and stripes too) that along with your drug 
freaks and streakers, your fun killers and 


Central Park muggers. the braves of My Lai 
and the Symbionese Liberation Army, the 
Mafia and the hippies, your society still 
throws up men who, in another day and age 
would have been hailed as heroes? 
MANOHAR MALGONKAR 
Belgaum District, India 


The Zebra Man Hunt 


Sir / Nelson Shields was mentioned as the 
twelfth victim of the Zebra killings in San 
Francisco [April 29]. To the few who knew 
him, he was more than a statistic, more than 
a picture on a page 

I find it ironic that an individual's life 
can be taken away. and very few are affect 
ed; yet a number of people take a man hunt 
personally and call it an infringement of 
their rights. Something as precious as life 
becomes insignificant. and something as ob 
jective as a search suddenly becomes a per 
sonal issue, What has happened to the value 
of human life that it is worth less than an in 
dividual’s convenience” 

JEFFREY REED 

Grinnell, lowa 


Sir / Look at it this way: Which would you 
rather be, stopped and searched just because 
you're black. or shot just because you're 
white? 


PAUL BERGE 
Racine, Wis 


Compulsory Seat-Belting 


Sir / 1 wanted neither the long arm of the 
law nor Detroit to harness me into my seat 
belt [April 29]. But it was not casy to re 
gain control of my car. First, I had to get 
rid of the offensive red light that glared 
Fasten Seat Belt.” | thought this would still 

the buzzer. but no: luckily, my adrenaline 
gave me the power to rip out the wiring sys 
tem. I also managed to dismantle the buzz 
er that told me the key was in the ignition 
while the door was open. My wife and I still 
use our seat belts at all times—but without 
the accompanying son et lumiére 

ALAN H. EBENSTEIN 

New York City 


Sir / You can lead a man to slaughter, but 
you can’t make him think 

JIM CHARLTON 

Honolulu 


Sur The most irritating aspect of compul 
sory seat-belting is not so much the bother 
of it all as the violation of basic principles 
of individual freedom. By “protecti 
dividuals from the hazards of cigarett 
smoking, by banning cigarette commercial 
on TV. by requiring that autos carry seat 
belts that must be fastened in order to start 
the car, or (heaven forbid!) fining people fo 
not fastening belts in the privacy of ther 
own vehicles, we violate longstanding tenet 
of liberty, independence and self-reliance 

ALBERT L. WEEKS 

New York City 








A Dangerous Prescription 


Sir / | was interested to note that in two 0 
the five case histories accompanying yo 
cover story on alcoholism [April 22]. t 
pattern of alcohol dependence was initiate 
by the advice of a physician. Such cases ar 
not rare 

When a physician advises the use of a 
cohol for its tranquilizing. sedative or an 
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The Mitchum Method lets you wake up 
to all-day protection. 


What isThe Mitchum Method? 

It’s the way to say good night to problem 
perspiration effectively. Because you apply Mitchum 
Anti-Perspirant at night—before you go to bed. 
So that all night long, while you sleep, Mitchum’s 
two anti-perspirant ingredients can work their 
benefits into your skin. Pre-conditioning your 
skin, at a time when you're apt to perspire least, 
to cope with the tensions of tomorrow, when you 
perspire most. (Makes sense when you think about 
it, doesn’t it?) 

In the morning, you'll be ready for just about 
anything. Even your morning shower or bath won’t 
wash away the all-day protection you get after a 
night with Mitchum’s anti-perspirants. You can 
wash, towel yourself dry, and feel dry all day. With- 
out the need for anti-perspirant refreshment. 


How do 
4 
Mitchum 

4 * 
anti-perspirants 
work? 

First, understand 
this: you perspire from 

many areas of your body. 
| However, you're partic- 
ularly aware of perspi- 

#| ration when the glands 
start gushing under your arms. During times of phys- 
ical activity, perhaps. Or emotional stress. (No one 
knows better than you when this perspiration is a 
problem.) 

What Mitchum anti-perspirants do 
is gently re-direct this annoying sweat. 
It merely leaves through other, less 
bothersome areas of your body. So 
don’t believe the old wives’ tale that if 
you help stop your underarm perspira- 
tion, you're doing something unhealthy. 
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The Mitchum Method. Plan tonight to sweat less tomorrow. 
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PIRAST 








Is The Mitchum Method gentle? 


Yes. Mitchum Anti-Perspirant contains high 
percentages of the two best anti-perspirant ingre- 
dients: aluminum chloride and aluminum chlorohy- 
drate. But in a specially buffered formula that helps 
avoid irritation of the skin. 

Can you ever skip a night 
when you use Mitchum, the 
night-time anti-perspirant? 

If you follow our recommendations for using 
Mitchum Anti-Perspirant four nights in a row at first, 
you can then occasionally skip a night and still feel 
protected the next day. Of course, you may use 
Mitchum any time you prefer. But we recommend 
getting the night-time habit. 


In what forms can you use 
The Mitchum Method? 


Cream. For the complete coverage that only hand 
application of a cream can give. Won't leave its mark 
on your clothes the next day. 


Dab-On. On-the-spot coverage witha unique, built-in 
silken applicator that applies easily and uniformly. 
Available scented and un- 
scented. 
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Spray. Press the nozzle to re- 
lease a gentle mist of protec- 
tion every time. Available 
scented and 
unscented. 


Mitchum 


ANTEPI RSPIRANT 
SPRAY 


uml 
cas 
DAB-ON 
qui! 


AM 


Just pick the form you prefer. But use it at night. 
Then say good night—to problem perspiration. 


LETTERS 


tidepressive action for a patient undergoing 
unusual emotional distress, he or she is pre- 
scribing a dangerous drug, addictive in 5% 
to 10% of users. None of the normal con- 
trols on the use of a dangerous drug (e.g., 
medical supervision, control of dosage, 
need for periodic review and represcription, 
warnings of hazards and side effects) are 
present. The patient does not look upon al- 
cohol as a drug and may be unaware of in 
creasing dependence on it 

SHEILA B. BLUME, M.D 

Unit Chief 

Alcoholism Rehabilitation Unit 

Central Islip State Hospital 

Sayville, N.Y 


Sir / There are those of us in Alcoholics 
Anonymous who rejoice in our sobriety. At 
a recent dinner dance at a newly dedicated 
Al-Anon Club, a woman was heard to re 
mark that it was not she but her husband 
who had been the problem drinker. She her 
self had never tasted alcohol in all her life 
Oh, what a shame.” replied a veteran booz 
er sadly. “Then you'll never know how good 
it feels to recover 

ANTHONY MACAULEY 

San Rafael, Calif 





A Biblical Mood 


Sir / It amused me to see the use of a bib 
lical quote preface the article on “Why 
Those Tapes Were Made” [April 22]. Since 
Time is in a biblical mood, how about “Ven 
geance is mine, saith the Lord and Tim 
magazine”? 

GESINA KEATING 

South Holland. Ill 


Campaign Spending 


Sir / Referring to your Essay of April 
22, it seems to me that half the election 


a secure tomorrow |= ; 
is within your reach today 


x . | PLEASE NOTIFY US 
and your washington national 4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


agent can help 
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LETTERS 


campaign spending could be easily cur 
tailed. Just limit clectioneering to one 
month—Oct. | to 31. no earlier and no 
later 

ALICE L. HOOVER 

Paradise. Pa 


The Transcripts Evaluated 


Sir / The conversations that the President 
has made public leave little doubt that the 
“sinister force” in the White House orga 
nization is none other than the President 
himself. One wonders what he is still hold 
ing back. The conversations prove beyond 
doubt that at the very least, he is a man with- 
out ideals of the kind one might take for 
granted in the leader of a democracy. He is 
counting on a combination of public apa 
thy and congressional spinelessness to keep 
him afloat 

JOHN A. REEDER 

Buffalo 


Sir / | am fully convinced that Nixon does 
not know and appreciate that which is mor 
al. Furthermore, he has underestimated the 
intelligence of all Americans. The tran 
scripts are absolutely embarrassing. Is he 
embarrassed? 

My thanks to you for your courageous 
reporting 

JOYCE KUYKENDALI 

New York City 


Sir / The President's transcripts might not 
prove him criminally guilty of any crime 
—we'll see—but he sure falls short of the 
American heritage we are taught in school 
and a lot of us still believe in 

JOHN RAND 

Auburn, Me 


Sir / As a historical document, the tran 
scripts are shocking, and they are only 
White House versions 

JOAN REMINGTON 

Rye. N.Y 


Sir / After the publication of the transcripts 
of the submitted tapes on Watergate, it is in 
conceivable to me that anyone is still de 
fending Richard Nixon. Even with the ob 
scenities deleted, the transcripts reveal a 
foul-mouthed schemer, the very kind of per 
son I would believe to be repugnant to the 
decent, God-fearing. middle-of-the-road 
and somewhat-to-the-right Americans who 
helped to elect him 

His more egregious shortcomings need 
not be added 

KATHERINE JOHNSTON 

Greensburg, Pa 


Sir / As I read the transcripts of the Pres 
ident's taped conversations I was reminded 
of an old Edward G. Robinson movie in 
which the boss sits down and discusses the 
Options with the syndicate 

As a voting Republican for 20 years, I 
was a little heartened by one of the Pres 
ident’s conversations. in which he says that 
some of the Republican Congressmen 
would be upset by Watergate since they are 

moral.” That little bit destroys the White 

House p.r. campaign, which claims “every 
body does it 

LINDA HILI 

Fairfax Station, Va 


Sir / The 1,300 pages of transcript in those 
great and lovingly displayed piles would 
make a stack of ordinary typing paper no 
more than 6 in. high! Like the rest of Nix- 
On’s defense against the many charges laid 
at his door, those piles of notebooks are 
95% packaging and 5% content 

IAN R, MACNEIL 

Charlottesville, Va 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Levels of Violence 


The Viet Nam truce of 16 months 
ago satisfied one urgent desire of the 
Americans and the North Vietnamese 
—extrication of U.S. forces from the 
combat. But fighting continues as both 
the South Vietnamese and the Commu- 
nists violate the agreement with met- 
ronomic regularity. Neither side seems 
genuinely interested in further compro- 
mise that could lead to real peace 

Henry Kissinger has noted that “the 
level of violence is markedly less” than 
in 1972. U.S. military aid, however, re- 
mains high—$1.1 billion in the current 
fiscal year for South Viet Nam and Laos 
—and the Administration says that 
more is needed. It has requested a ceil- 
ing of $1.6 billion in fiscal 1975 for South 
Viet Nam alone. The rationale is that 
the military balance must be main- 
tained, and the Pentagon insists that it 
is merely replacing South Vietnamese 
matériel losses on a one-to-one basis 

Congress is reluctant. The House 
last month voted against raising mili- 
tary assistance for the current fiscal year, 
and last week the Senate rejected a $266 
million increase by a vote of 43 to 38 
The funds, said Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy, would merely “help perpetuate old 
relationships and policies at the same 
old level.” The standoff between the Ad- 
ministration and Congress points up the 
cruel dilemma that Viet Nam continues 
to pose for the U.S. Having invested so 
many lives and dollars in the conflict, 
the U.S. has a natural reluctance to cut 
back drastically on financial aid and 
thereby weaken the Thieu regime. Just 
maintaining the present spending level 
means an actual reduction because of in- 
flation. Yet continuing or raising the as- 
sistance would seem to guarantee the 
new status quo—a bloody, inconclusive 
struggle among the Vietnamese that 
could go on indefinitely. No one in the 
Administration or in Congress appears 
to have any fresh ideas about a way out 


Reform Season 


California voters next month will 
have a chance to approve one of the most 
detailed and stringent political-reform 
proposals ever written. Proposition 9 on 
the primary ballot would regulate ques- 
tionable lobbying practices and the 
financial conduct of officials once they 
have gained office. It would also cover 
campaign contributions and spending. 
The measure provides, among other 
things, for setting up a state fair polit- 
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ical practices commission with broad in- 
vestigative powers, mandatory reporting 
of all campaign contributions over $50, 
and a per capita limit on the amount 
that each candidate may spend to at- 
tract voters. A tough conflict-of-inter- 
est provision would require all state and 
local officials whose financial interests 
could be affected by their decision mak- 
ing to file annual financial statements. 

In Watergate’s wake, Proposition 9 
sounds opposition-proof. Actually, it has 
drawn vehement attacks from both or- 
ganized labor and the state Chamber of 
Commerce. They are spending heavily 
to defeat the measure, arguing that the 
reporting requirements are likely to pro- 
duce more paper work than real reform 
Opponents also say that the 20,000-word 
statute is sloppily drawn (only a précis 
will appear on the ballot). Ordinarily, 
the twin attack might doom such a mea- 
sure. Last week, however, a statewide 
public opinion poll, using a sample of 
1,221 residents, showed that 63% of Cal- 
ifornia’s electorate plans to vote yes 
This is a season in which any promise 
of reform is attractive to the public 


League of People Voters? 


Though no one muttered “Yes, but 
would you want your sister to marry 
one?”, delegates to the League of Wom- 
en Voters’ national convention had some 
second thoughts last week before final- 
ly deciding, 969 to 433, to admit—of all 
creatures—men as full participants. The 
155,000-member league, formed in 1920 
to educate women about issues, candi- 
dates and their own newly won fran- 
chise, has about 1,000 male asso- 
ciate members who could neither vote 
on policy nor hold office. Granting men 
full rights struck some women delegates 
all wrong. After all, they pointed out, 
the feminist Equal Rights Amendment 
to the Constitution has yet to be rat- 
ified by the required 38 states, and some 
male-dominated legislatures seem to be 
in no hurry to do so. 

Such reservations were finally talked 
down. As one delegate put it: “If we 
don’t want to be discriminated against, 
we can’t discriminate against others.” 
But the convention put off, at least until 
its next meeting in 1976, the delicate 
question of the organization’s name, In- 
tegration should logically lead to a new 
title. League of People Voters, perhaps? 
If the idea spreads to other groups that 
now use gender in their titles, the pos- 
sibilities are endless. Progeny of the 
American Revolution? Persons’ Chris- 
tian Temperance Union? Camp Fire 
Kids? 


NIXON IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


— 








WATERGATE/COVER STORIES 


THE HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE OPENING HEARINGS IN WASHINGTON ON PRESIDENT NIXON'S IMPEACHMENT 





Richard Nixon's Collapsing Presidency 


The full impact of the transcripts is 
just beginning to seep in. The reaction of 
the public is now making itself felt on 
the members of Congress, and the public 
is dismayed, shocked and appalled. 


That assessment by Illinois Con- 
gressman John Anderson, chairman of 
the House Republican conference, ac- 
curately summed up the deteriorating 
situation confronting President Nixon 
last week. Before releasing transcripts 
of 46 private conversations with aides, 
he had somehow deluded himself into 
thinking that the American people 
would conclude that the text proved him 
innocent of wrongdoing in the Water- 
gate scandal. Moreover, he had reck- 
oned that the portrait of a foul-mouthed, 
conniving, amoral President revealed by 
the transcripts would soon fade from 
public memory. Instead, publication of 
the transcripts produced a floodtide of 
Outrage and indignation as ever-grow- 
ing numbers of Nixon supporters aban- 
doned him in Congress and the nation 
Resignation rumors were spawned fast- 
er than the White House could deny 
them, and a mood of crisis gripped 
Washington. Nixon’s moral authority 
and ability to govern seemed shattered 
beyond repair. By all the usual political 
omens, Nixon had lost the most auda- 
cious gamble in his political career and 
with it, in all likelihood, his chance of 
Serving out his term of office. 

The Nixon crisis was most pressing 
on three fronts 

>» In Congress, a consensus was 
gathering that the situation was intol- 
erable. Some of Nixon’s hitherto stout- 
est Republican supporters were falling 
Senate Republican Leader Hugh Scott 
of Pennsylvania declared that the tran- 
Scripts revealed a “deplorable, disgust- 
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ing, shabby and immoral” performance 
on the part of the President and his for- 
mer aides. House Republican Leader 
John Rhodes of Arizona seconded that 
description. He recommended that Nix- 
on, if his position continued to deteri- 
orate, “ought to consider resigning as a 
possible option.” One liberal Republi- 
can, Senator Richard Schweiker of 
Pennsylvania, broke completely with 
the President and became the third 
G.O.P. Senator to call for Nixon’s res- 
ignation, joining Edward Brooke of 
Massachusetts and James Buckley of 
New York. (See story page 24.) 

>» Newspaper editors and publishers 
in the Republican heartland studied the 
transcripts with sinking hearts and 
mounting dismay. One after another, 
they reversed their previous positions 
and wrote, in sorrow and in anger, ed- 
itorials calling for Nixon’s resignation 
or impeachment. In a column published 
by all of the Hearst newspapers, Editor 
in Chief William Randolph Hearst Jr 
said that the President “seems to have 
a moral blind spot.” The Omaha World- 
Herald saw him “as a man incapable of 
providing the moral leadership which 
the United States is entitled to expect 
from its President.” The Chicago Tri- 
bune deplored his “lack of concern for 
high principles” and “lack of commit- 
ment to the high ideals of public office.” 
(See box page 22.) 

> The House Judiciary Committee 
in a solemn televised ceremony began 
formally to consider “whether sufficient 
grounds exist for the House of Repre- 
sentatives to exercise its constitutional 
power to impeach Richard M. Nixon, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica.” Given the reaction to the Presi- 
dent’s transcripts, the committee’s hear- 
ings on the evidence against Nixon may 





well be outrun by events. But if Nixon 
refuses to yield to the rising clamor for 
his resignation, the months-long consti- 
tutional process seemed more likely than 
ever before to lead to his removal. Even 
staunch Nixon supporters found it hard 
to name 34 US. Senators who would 
surely acquit him of impeachment 
charges and thus keep him in office. 

The pressure for Nixon to resign 
drove the White House to denial after 
denial of reports of imminent presiden- 
tial action. An exasperated Ronald Zie- 
gler, the President's press secretary, 
finally tried to still the rumor tongues 
by declaring of Nixon: “His attitude is 
one of determination that he will not 
be driven out of office by rumor, spec- 
ulation, excessive charges or hypocrisy 
He is up to the battle, he intends to fight 
it, and he feels he has a personal and 
constitutional responsibility to do so.” 
White House Chief of Staff Alexander 
Haig was a little more cautious. In what 
seemed to be a slight crack in the stone 
wall against resignation, he said: “I 
think the only thing that would tempt 
resignation on the part of the President 
would be if he thought that served the 
best interests of the people.” That, of 
course, was exactly the rationale being 
offered by many in the capital and the 
rest of the country 

One conservative Senator, Republi- 
can Milton R. Young of North Dakota, 
pointed out that Nixon need not resign 
to leave voluntarily. Young, who is run- 
ning for re-election this November, said 
“He’s getting in deeper trouble all the 
time. It’s a question of whether he can 
continue as President. It would be a 
whole lot easier for members of Con- 
gress and myself if he used the 25th 
Amendment and stepped aside until this 
thing is cleared up.” This amendment 
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permits the President to let the Vice 
President take over temporarily if the 
President is “unable to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office.”* But 
White House spokesmen denied that 
Nixon had any idea of doing this. 

Nixon himself inadvertently con- 
tributed to the national jitters by sud- 
denly calling Vice President Gerald 
Ford to his Executive Office Building 
hideaway for an hour-long chat on Fri- 
day. The summons perhaps was intend- 
ed to show that Nixon was still in con- 
trol of the Administration. A day earlier, 
Ford had reflected the deepening na- 
tional anxiety by voicing his sharpest 
criticism of the Administration since 





FORD AT TEXAS A. & M. UNIVERSITY 
Voicing sharp criticism. 


taking office. He deplored the “crisis of 
confidence” that Watergate has created 
and—in a pointed reference to the tran- 
scripts—said: “And while it may be easy 
to delete characterization from the 
printed page, we cannot delete charac- 
terization from people’s minds with a 
wave of the hand.” 

Deputy Presidential Press Secretary 
Gerald Warren said that Nixon's dis- 


*The amendment also provides an alternative to 
the impeachment process for removing a Pres- 
ident. It states that if the Vice President and a 
majority of the Cabinet inform Congress that 
the President is unable to perform his duties, the 
Vice President shall immediately take over. If 
the President objects and claims that “no in- 
ability exists,” the Congress must decide the issue 
by a two-thirds vote. The amendment was orig 
inally passed, in 1967, to cover cases of physical 
and mental disability 
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cussion with Ford was dominated by 
foreign and domestic policy. Warren 
acknowledged that impeachment and 
Ford’s impressions of public sentiment 
“may have come up in a peripheral 
way.” But Warren insisted that the con- 
versation did not include any talk of 
Nixon's resigning. Afterward Ford told 
reporters that Nixon suggested “perhaps 
I was working too hard” in his stren- 
uous speaking tours—which was con- 
strued by some as an oblique reproach 
by Nixon for Ford's critical comments 
Ford did indeed emphasize the pos- 
itive in subsequent speeches 

There seemed small chance that 
Nixon could stem the massive outpour- 

s» ing of public and congres- 
sional dismay as he finally 
did after the firing of Spe- 
cial Prosecutor Archibald 
Cox last October and the res- 
ignations of Attorney Gen- 
eral Elliot Richardson and 
his chief assistant, William 
Ruckelshaus. Nixon, after 
days of disastrous erosion in 
his support, appeased some 
of his critics that time by 
promising Cox’s successor, 
Leon Jaworski, virtually 
complete independence and 
by eventually surrendering 
seven of his Watergate tapes 
to a grand jury. Since then 
the President’s room for ma- 
neuver has been greatly nar- 
rowed by the various Wa- 
tergate investigations and his 
unwillingness to release more 
tapes 

Even the doughtiest pres- 
idential aides conceded that 
the blows from Republican 
leaders and conservative 
newspapers had been stag- 
gering for the President. But 
they clung to the hope that, 
as one put it, “some of this 
suffocating moral outrage 
will diminish” with time. The 
presidential advisers seemed 
to miss the point of much of 
the criticism. They preferred 
to think that Nixon was be- 
ing condemned for his foul 
language, not for the sleazy, 
devious and possibly criminal conduct 
exposed by the transcripts 

Throughout the week, the presiden- 
tial public relations machinery operated 
in high gear. Haig and Presidential Spe- 
cial Counsel James St. Clair appeared 
on TV talk shows to defend Nixon’s de- 
cision not to turn over any more tapes 
to the House Judiciary Committee or 
Special Prosecutor Jaworski. St. Clair 
contended that Nixon “feels that he 
has been in more than full compliance” 
with the Judiciary Committee and Ja- 
worski subpoenas by yielding the ed- 
ited transcripts. 

In that atmosphere of presidential 
intransigence, the House Judiciary 
Committee opened its historic impeach- 
ment hearings with an 18-minute pub- 


lic ceremony at 1:08 p.m. on a gray 
and rainy Thursday. Chairman Peter 
Rodino declared that “the real secu- 
rity of this nation lies in the integrity 
of its institutions and the trust and in- 
formed confidence of its people. We con- 
duct our deliberations in that spirit. 
Ranking Republican Edward Hutch- 
inson outlined the view that impeach- 
ment will require “finding criminal cul- 
pability on the part of the President 
himself, measured according to criminal 
law.” This view is held by some—but 
not all—Republicans on the committee 
Then the committee went into secret 
session to begin its deliberations, which 
were expected to last for six weeks 

Black Binders. The sober spirit of 
the hearings was embodied in two thick 
black binders placed on each of the 38 
committee members’ desks. One was 
an annotated index of the documentary 
or taped evidence accumulated by the 
committee staff in the six months that 
it has probed 41 allegations of wrong- 
doing—including obstruction of justice 
and complicity in the Watergate cover 
up—by Nixon. The other binder held 
the material that Majority Counsel John 
Doar’s staff presented to the committee 
during its first three-hour session. It 
amounted to a recitation of the event 
that led up to the break-in at the Dem 
ocratic National Committee offices ir 
the Watergate complex on June 17 
1972. More binders would follow a: 
Doar’s staff outlined its evidence of the 
Watergate cover-up and other presi 
dential scandals. The initial secret phase 
was expected to take four days. That 
meant, since the committee planned \ 
meet only three days a week, that the 
first public, televised session would not 
take place before Tuesday, May 21 

During its first session, the con 
mittee agreed not to issue a blanket sut 
poena for the 107 tape recordings and 
documents that President Nixon ha 
refused to give it. Instead, the con 
mittee will vote individual subpoen: 
throughout the hearings as gaps aj 
pear in the evidence already received 
from the White House, a Watergate 
grand jury and other sources. One 
the first subpoenas is likely to includ 
a request for the tape of a meeting be 
tween Nixon, former Chief of Staff H.R 
Haldeman and then-Attorney Genera 
John Mitchell on April 4, 1972. Ac 
cording to testimony given to the Se 
ate Watergate committee, that was ju 
four days after officials of Nixon’s 1 
election committee approved § t 
scheme to bug the Democratic head 
quarters. The committee needs the tape 
to determine whether Nixon—despite 
his denials—had advance knowledge 
the plan 

An audio system has been install 
in the committee room so that me! 
bers can listen to tapes over earphone 
In addition, they will see evidence fro: 
other congressional committees and fe« 
eral agencies, as well as the briefcase 0 
material turned over by a Watergal 
grand jury that indicted seven of Ni» 
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on’s former White House and re-elec- 
tion campaign associates on March 1. 
Meanwhile, a 170-page draft of the 
Senate Watergate committee's final re- 
port was made available. The deadline 
for its being approved by the commit- 
tee and issued is May 28, the date on 
which the committee is scheduled to dis- 
band. The report asserts that John 
Mitchell, despite his denials before the 
Ervin committee, did approve the in- 
telligence-gathering scheme that led to 
the Watergate break-in on June 17, 
1972. The draft says that the money 
clandestinely paid by White House of- 
ficials to the original seven Watergate 
defendants was intended to buy their si- 
lence, not simply as legitimate support 
for their families and to cover their le- 
gal fees. The report declares that the 
committee found no national security 
justification for the break-in of the of- 
fice of Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist. 
The staff is also preparing a chapter on 
presidential involvement in Watergate 
The committee continued its inves- 
tigation into Billionaire Howard R 
Hughes’ $100,000 contribution to Nix- 
on’s re-election campaign. Committee 
investigators suspect that the cash was 
given in exchange for a bending of an- 
titrust guidelines to permit Hughes to 
add the Dunes to his string of Las Ve- 
gas hotels and gambling casinos. The in- 
vestigators further believe that the pur- 
pose of the Watergate bugging was to 
find out if Democrats knew about the 
deal. Democratic National Chairman 
Lawrence O’Brien had done some pub- 
lic relations work for the Hughes orga- 
nization, and it was feared, according 
to investigators, that O’Brien might 
know about the Hughes donation. 
Periods of Silence. The $100,000 
was handed to Charles G. (“Bebe”) Re- 
bozo, Nixon’s close pal, who last week 
agreed to give the committee some of 
his personal financial records. The com- 
mittee is trying to determine whether 
the money remained in Rebozo’s safe- 
deposit box for three years, as he claims 
Herbert W. Kalmbach, Nixon’s former 
personal attorney, has testified that Re- 
bozo told him some of the money was 
disbursed to Presidential Secretary Rose 
Mary Woods and Nixon’s brothers. In- 
vestigators suspect that Rebozo later 
used different bills to repay Hughes 
As Nixon’s transcripts underwent a 
second week of close study, more ques- 
“ons were raised about their complete- 
ness. Reporters found that some of the 
transcripts contain unexplained periods 
of silence. An April 16, 1973, meeting 
lasted 14 minutes and covers eleven 
pages of edited transcript. Another 
meeting that day lasted 28 minutes but 
fills only nine pages of transcript. Again, 
ee White House logs recorded a March 
+2, 1973, meeting as beginning at 1:37 
P.-m. and ending at 3:43 p.m. Yet the 
transcript ends with John Ehrlichman, 
then the President's chief domestic 
Counselor, telling Nixon: “It is 3:16.” 
Moreover, of the approximately 1,700 
Portions of conversations that the tran- 
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scribers omitted as “inaudible” or “un- 
intelligible,” most were from statements 
by a single speaker—President Nixon. 

Deputy Presidential Press Secretary 
Gerald Warren insisted, however, that 
“there are not gaps on those tapes.” He 
said that the White House taping sys- 
tem was so unsophisticated that its 
sound-activated recorders were some- 
times turned on by the noise of air con- 
ditioners, rattling of coffee cups or rus- 
Uling of papers. Furthermore, Special 
Counsel J. Fred Buzhardt Jr., who su- 
pervised the transcribing, said that 
many of the “inaudible” segments were 
caused by a “swerping” noise the record- 
ers made when they turned on. 

More questions about the 
tapes seemed inevitable un- 
less Nixon changed his mind | 
and permitted them to be ex- 
amined by outside electronics 
experts. So far, they have 
studied eight tapes, a cassette 
and a dictabelt, including the 
tape with the 18-minute 
gap in Nixon’s conversation 
with Haldeman. They con- 
cluded that the gap could not 
have been caused accidental- 
ly. According to other tape 
experts, a period of “silence” 
with background noises 
might not be suspicious on 
the tape, but a dead silence 
might be an indication of 
tampering. 

There was a flurry of oth- 
er activity in Congress as 
well. The Senate Judiciary 
Committee decided to begin 
full-scale hearings this week 
into why the Justice Depart- 
ment failed to unravel the 
Watergate cover-up in the 
summer and fall of 1972. One 
of its first witnesses will be 
Assistant Attorney General 
Henry Petersen. Nixon put 
him in full charge of the Wa- 
tergate investigation last 
spring after Richard Klein- 
dienst, then Attorney Gener- 
al, withdrew because the 
probe’s targets included some 
of his close friends and for- 
mer associates. 

As both foes and former friends re- 
jected the latest Watergate maneuver- 
ings, many White House aides appeared 
grim and gloomy. The President, how- 
ever, showed no visible strain. At the 
East Room swearing-in ceremony of 
William E. Simon as Secretary of the 
Treasury, Nixon looked relaxed and 
controlled. Nor was there any sign of ob- 
vious strain the following day, when he 
discussed the economy for two hours 
with Republican congressional leaders, 
including some who had severely crit- 
icized him earlier in the week. 

Watergate was not brought up dur- 
ing that meeting, but it doubtless was up- 
permost in the President’s mind. For a 
large part of the week, he secluded him- 
self in the Executive Office Building, 
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pondering his next move. One night, ac- 
companied by a White House doctor and 
a military aide, he cruised the Potomac 
for an hour and a half aboard the pres- 
idential yacht Sequoia. On another night 
he dined aboard the Sequoia with Wife 
Pat, Daughter Julie and her husband 
David Eisenhower. As Julie later re- 
called in a press conference with David, 
the President “said he would take this 
constitutionally down to the wire. If 
there is only one Senator who supports 
him, that’s the way it is going to be.” 
Julie said that the transcripts portrayed 
“a human being reacting to a difficult sit- 
uation.” But David acknowledged that 
the documents revealed a new side of 





DAVID & JULIE EISENHOWER DEFENDING NIXON 
“He will take this down to the wire.” 


his father-in-law. Said David: “It is not 
the same guy at the family dinner ta- 
ble.” Saturday evening, Nixon delivered 
the commencement address at Oklaho- 
ma State University. To the crowd that 
greeted him at the airport he declared 
“T have that old Okie spirit, and we nev- 
er give up.” Then he flew to Camp David 
to spend Mother's Day with Pat 

Even measured by what has hap- 
pened over the tumultuous year of Wa- 
tergate, it was the worst week of Nixon’s 
presidency. And there was no immedi- 
ate prospect that things would get better 
The public outcry seemed likely to con- 
tinue building, adding to the pressures 
already on the President. So far, he 
seemed determined to stay the course. 
But all the returns were far from in. 
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WATERGATE/COVER STORIES 


The Public: Disillusioned 


From almost every region of the 
country last week, the message for Rich- 
ard Nixon was ominous. Now it was not 
the outcry of his traditional liberal op- 
ponents that threatened him. Instead, 
it was a swelling disillusionment and 
outrage among many of his sturdiest 
supporters, his natural Republican and 
Middle American constituency. In sur- 
prisingly large numbers Americans were 
making their way through the long 
White House transcripts—at least four 
soft-backed versions were selling fast 
—and what they learned from those 
complex, intimate conversations was be- 
ginning to crystallize. 

In interviews throughout the nation, 
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shot back. Ziegler finally said he was 
very sorry that the Tribune was moved 
to take such a position. “I'm kind of sor- 
ry about it myself,” said Kirkpatrick. 
Even more startling was the apos- 
tasy of the Omaha World-Herald, a 
highly conservative paper whose sup- 
port for Nixon was evident for years in 
its news columns as well as on its edi- 
torial page. Those views reflected the 
thinking not only of its owner Peter 
Kiewit, a construction multimillionaire 
and Nixon contributor, but also of the 
people of the state that it blankets. Nix- 
on got his best voter percentages in Ne- 
braska in 1960 and 1968, and only a 
few other states did better for him in 
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CUSTOMERS BUYING EDITIONS OF TRANSCRIPTS AT MANHATTAN BOOKSTORE 
Now it was the natural constituency that threatened. 


TIME correspondents found some will- 
ingness to defend Nixon. But across the 
board, among Democrats, independents 
and Republicans, the transcripts ap- 
peared to have accomplished a decisive 
shift in public opinion. 

Nixon was badly damaged by a stun- 
ning series of defections among news- 
papers that had previously supported 
him. The Chicago Tribune, the most in- 
fluential voice of conservative Repub- 
licanism in the Midwest, came out with 
a long scathing editorial demanding 
Nixon's resignation. Ironically, two 
weeks ago the White House had slipped 
an advance copy of the transcripts to 
the Tribune because the paper's publish- 
ers intended to run the full text, which 
they did. Shortly before the Tribune's 
presses started running with its edito- 
rial, Presidential Press Secretary Ronald 
Ziegler called Tribune Editor Clayton 
Kirkpatrick, long a supporter of Nixon 
policies, and urged him to reconsider. 
The record, Ziegler argued, was incom- 
plete. “You made it so,” Kirkpatrick 
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1972. Yet the World-Herald concluded 
last week that Nixon should resign. A re- 
markable number of other major news- 
papers that had previously supported 
Nixon—including the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, the Kansas City Times and the 
Los Angeles Times—urged his removal 
from office. The nation’s largest news- 
paper, the normally pro-Nixon New 
York Daily News, stopped short of de- 
manding impeachment, but said the 
President’s failure to co-operate with the 
House Judiciary Committee “demon- 
strates an appalling insensitivity to his 
moral obligations.” 

Felon’s Lair. “I know America,” 
Richard Nixon said in 1970, “and the 
American heart is good.” Now he must 
contend with millions of Americans who 
believe that they have at last peered into 
Richard Nixon’s heart. The outrage ex- 
pressed at the tapes is above all a moral 
anger, and Nixon, who has so often ap- 
pealed to American morality in the past, 
is feeling the fury of a nation that is 
still extraordinarily idealistic about its 
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Government, especially the presidency. 
“It is a fundamental law of American 
politics,” writes Political Analyst Mi- 
chael Novak, “that whoever speaks with 
the power of morality on his side gains 
enormous practical power.” With the 
publication of the transcripts, Nixon 
may have lost that power. 

Said William P. Thompson, chief ex- 
ecutive of the United Presbyterian 
Church: “It is almost as if the public 
has been admitted to the most private 
plotting within a felon’s lair.” To Rabbi 
Alexander Schindler, president of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, the presidential conversations 
“reek with the stench of moral decay.” 
The Rev. Foy Valentine, head of the 
Southern Baptist Christian Life Com- 
mission, described the tone of the con- 
versations as “utterly reprehensible, 
made worse by the fact that there had 
been such a pretense of piety.” Nixon’s 
friend, the Rev. Billy Graham, refrained 
from criticism, but remarked: “I think 
he will put what’s best for the country 
above everything else.” Graham added 
his homily: “The Lord is listening all 
the time. The Lord has got his tape re- 
corder going from the time you're born 
until you die.” 

Nixon still seemed to enjoy his 
greatest continuing support among 
Southern conservatives and Wallaceites, 
with their abiding distrust of the East- 
ern press and television networks. Pol- 
itics aside, John D. Tollerson, a man- 
agement psychologist in Atlanta, said 
“There is nothing immoral in his con- 
versation as far as I know. I resent the 
furor and moral indignations raised by 
his opportunistic opponents. [Expletive 
deleted], lots of people swear.” In Vicks- 
burg, Miss., Mrs. Ronnie Forsythe ar- 
gued that “the media acts as judges and 
won't let people think for themselves.’ 

Too Tough. Such charges were 
echoed by Nixon supporters elsewhere 
Said George A. Vossler, chairman of the 
Erie County, N.Y., Conservative Party 
“So far, Nixon has been judged by tele 
vision and the news media.” Frank Di- 
Gennaro, a Baltimore photographer, in- 
sisted flatly: “I still consider Nixon this 
country’s greatest President. His ene- 
mies never cease trying to tear him 
down, but you watch. He'll be too tough 
for them.” 

A nationwide TIME-Yankelovich 
survey conducted by telephone last 
Wednesday and Thursday found that 
Nixon has lost an important weapon in 
his fight against impeachment: the pre- 
viously prevailing fear felt by a major 
ity of Americans that impeachment 
would mean disaster for the country 
While 61% of the people polled shared 
that fear last November, only 38% ex 
pressed such concern last week. Accord- 
ing to the survey, only 38% of the Amer 
ican people wanted Nixon to remain in 
office. A majority, 53%, wanted him ei- 
ther to resign or be impeached. A Louis 
Harris poll, also conducted last week 
found that 49% wanted Nixon im- 
peached and removed from office, while 
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There is only one Venice. One 
city of canals and lagoons, where 
beauty is the hallmark of all creation 
‘ Generation after generation, tora 
thousand years, Venetians have 
commissioned the greatest artists of 
their time to embellish their homes 
and public buildings 
Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, 
Tintoretto, Giovanni Bellini—the 
Renaissance masters perfected their 
art here, and left it asa legacy, a 
monument to the betterment of the 
human spirit. And so the city has 
accepted it. In carnivals and celebra- 
tions, festivals and holidays, the 
people renew old traditions. They 
gather as they hav e for centuries, for 
small talk and philosophy, symphony 
and espresso 
And through the years, only Venice 
is Venice. Europes greatest drawing 
room. A treasure house of art 
and architecture. A one-of-a-kind 
creation 
Like Venice, Seagrams V.O. is also 
a one-of-a-kind creation. Through 
the years, V.O. has stood apart, as a 
whisky uncompromising in 
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41% did not. In April, Harris showed a 
42-42 standoff on that question. 

TIME correspondents assessed reac- 
tion in various regions: 


NEW ENGLAND 

So strong has been their disillusion- 
ment with Nixon that New Englanders 
were probably less affected by the tran- 
scripts than were other Americans, In 
Massachusetts, bitterness over the clos- 
ing of military bases and the energy 
shortages had already eroded much of 
the 45% of the vote that Nixon received 
there in 1972. A Boston Globe survey in 
the solidly Republican towns of Need- 
ham and Reading, which Nixon carried 
by 57 to 43 in 1972, found a remarkable 
67% of the voters in favor of resigna- 
tion or impeachment. Said Pollster 
Tubby Harrison: “It’s really astounding 
Only 30% want him to stay in office, 
and this is real Nixon territory.” 

In Maine, the jointly owned Port- 
land Express and Press Herald swiveled 
around 180° from their previous support 
and called for impeachment. The small 
Central Maine Morning Sentinel in Wa- 
terville declared it was impossible to 
read the transcripts “without feeling like 
an embarrassed and unwitting voyeur.” 

Some New Englanders, of course, 
spoke up for the President. Bruce Cal- 
lahan, an engineer from Lee, Mass., de- 
clared: “Nixon acted wisely in keeping 
the lid on the whole thing. If he had 
shot off his mouth when he first learned 
of it, he might have impaired the cases 
of a lot of people who were going to 
stand trial.” But negative sentiment was 
stronger. Said Morgan James, a tele- 
phone worker in Boston: “If he was con- 
cerned with the country, he would do 
what Willy Brandt did in Germany and 
resign for the good of the U.S.” 


THE MID-ATLANTIC 

Here, as elsewhere, a majority be- 
lieves the President is guilty, perhaps im- 
peachably so. But a battered, steadfast 
minority refuses to budge from its con- 
viction that Nixon has done nothing 
wrong, and each side reads the tapes to 
buttress its view. Typical of the support- 
ers is Bernard Shanley, a G.O.P. nation- 
al committeeman from New Jersey, Said 
he: “The tapes have proved Nixon is 
not responsible for a crime, and no mat- 
ter what people think of the transcripts, 
they do not have evidence that he com- 
mitted a crime.” Some Nixon support- 
ers, Republicans, independents and 
even Democrats, fear the possibly cat- 
aclysmic effect of an impeachment trial 
Attorney Samuel Fallk, of Scranton, Pa., 
was never “a Nixon fan,” but he wants 
the President to Stay in office because, 
in the words of Brutus after Caesar's 
death: “Not that I loved Caesar less, but 
that I loved Rome more.” 

Many Republican professionals, 
however, were bewildered or outraged 
or both. Said Harry Sayen, G.O.P. chair- 
man in Mercer County, N.J.: “If this is 
4n indication of coming clean, I'd hate 
to think of what is left behind.” Accord- 
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ing to New York Republican Assem- 
blyman Fred Field: “On the basis of the 
transcripts, there is a total breakdown 
of the moral attitude of those at the lead- 
ership level in the White House.” 

Rolfe Neill, editor of the Philadel- 
phia Daily News, wrote in a column 
“Those who wish to package lies and 
call it truth are tampering with the na- 
tion’s soul. The President must be im- 
peached, and these are not high crimes, 
they are the highest crimes.” Said Fran- 
cis Laping, the Hungarian-born owner 
ofa publishing firm in Philadelphia: “As 
an immigrant, it hurts me to see Amer- 
ica humiliated like this. The President 
thinks he is God, but he is guilty as hell.” 
The normally staid Baltimore Evening 
Sun editorialized: “Richard Nixon is 
making God-damn patsies of us all.” 


THE SOUTH 

There seem three discernible groups 
in the South: 1) those who want Nixon 
out, no matter what, 2) the conservatives 
and Wallace voters who want Nixon to 
survive, and 3) those who, as the At- 
lanta Journal said last week, are “sat- 
urated, nay, satiated with Watergate” 
and wish it would simply go away. James 
Bryson, a buyer for a Nashville shoe 
store, said: “This has carried on 
long enough—impeachment proceed- 
ings should get under way to settle it 
once and for all.” Ann Waldron, book 
editor of the Houston Chronicle, believes 
that Nixon has become “despicable 
—beyond the pale. He may have been 
ill-used by his subordinates, but anyone 
who would hire such people must an- 
swer for it. They were all without ide- 
als, without compassion and with no loy- 
alty to each other or the country.” 
Harriet Arbuckle, headmistress of a 
Houston nursery school, sighed: “The 
whole thing is so sad. I feel we should 
keep a cool head and not burn our house 
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down now with impeachment, but find 
out about the next person we select as 
president [in 1976].” 


THE MIDWEST 

The transcripts are changing atti- 
tudes in the Midwest more rapidly than 
anything the President has ever done 
For years, Midwesterners tended to con- 
sider Nixon one of their own, a decent, 
law-abiding and hard-working man. But 
the character revealed by his own words 
seems tO many Midwesterners even 
worse than his enemies had described 
An Illinois Republican Party profession- 
al reported that about half the down- 
state county chairmen are shaking their 
heads: “A lot of them knew Nixon was 
a rough guy, and they figured he was in- 
volved in some way [in the cover-up]: 
but they never figured he was in so deep, 
or that he was so amoral.” The other 
half of the G.O.P. county chairmen, he 
added, are just suffering in silence 

Next to Nebraska, Oklahoma was 
Nixon’s best state in the Midwest. Un- 
til a few weeks ago, people were writ- 
ing letters to the editors of local news- 
papers comparing the President to Jesus 
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Christ, a man persecuted for his purity. 
But the mood changed just after the 
transcripts were released. Said the Rev. 
John Wolf, of Tulsa’s All Souls Unitar- 
ian Church: “People have seen the 
meanness and the ugliness behind the 
whole thing. Nothing could be more an- 
tithetical to our system. [The President 
and his men] seem to have no sense of 
what law and order really means. They 
don’t seem to understand what Amer- 
ica is.” 

In Kansas, the Topeka Capital- 
Journal broke ranks with Nixon. Wrote 
Publisher Oscar S. Stauffer, an activist 
Republican for nearly 50 years: “It’s 
time to hand President Nixon his hat. 
The transcript of the tapes dips to sor- 
did depths ... Walls of the White House 
echoing with conspiracy reminds one 
that gangland has profaned America’s 
most hallowed halls ... May the Pres- 
ident pass into oblivion and the nation 
again resume its true posture.” 


THE WEST 

As in the Midwest, the week went 
fairly disastrously for Richard Nixon in 
the Western states. In Oregon, a former 
key Nixon political operative finished 
reading the transcripts, got up from his 
desk, and turned his autographed pic- 
ture of Nixon to the wall. Leslie Dut- 
ton, a Nixon loyalist from Santa Mon- 
ica who only two weeks ago was posing 
with Nixon in the Oval Office after giv- 
ing him a petition of support from 10,000 
admirers, confessed: “We got to start 
thinking about the welfare of the party, 
and where this leaves the President, I 
just don’t know.” 

New Mexico G.O.P. State Chairman 
William Murray Ryan said bleakly: 
“The effect of the transcripts has been 
devastating.” Los Angeles Republican 
Congressman Alphonzo Bell had mail 
running 55 to 45 in favor of Nixon after 
the President’s speech. But then a sec- 
ond wave of letters came in reflecting re- 
action to the transcripts themselves. His 
letters were 5 to 1 against Nixon. 

Republican leaders in California, 
Colorado, Oregon, Arizona and New 
Mexico agreed that while there remains 
a significant number of Nixon loyalists 
in the party, the majority believes Nix- 
on should step down as quickly as pos- 
sible. They also concur that many peo- 
ple found the transcripts too diffuse and 
confusing to significantly add to their 
previous judgments of presidential guilt 
or innocence. What disturbs the public, 
they said, was the bad language and the 
coarse, vindictive tone of the conversa- 
tions. According to Nancy Mucken, a 
Portland, Ore., housewife: “I hadn't 
really made up my mind about Nixon 
and Watergate until I read the tran- 
scripts. But now I am very concerned. I 
think he is a very corrupt man.” What- 
ever the truth of such suspicions, Col- 
orado Republican State Chairman Bill 
Daniels undoubtedly expressed the 
opinion of most Americans: “The whole 
Watergate mess has gotten out of hand, 
and we've got to get it settled quickly.” 
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“Nixon Has Gone Too Far” 


A sampler of editorials and columns 
last week from newspapers calling, for the 
first time, for Nixon's resignation or 
impeachment: 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 

We saw the public man in his first 
administration, and we were impressed. 
Now in about 300,000 words we have 
seen the private man, and we are 
appalled. 

He is humorless to the point of be- 
ing inhumane. He is devious. He is vac- 
illating. He is profane. He is willing to 
be led. He displays dismaying gaps in 
knowledge. He is suspicious of his staff. 
His loyalty is minimal. His greatest con- 
cern is to create a record that will save 
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him and his administration. The high 
dedication to grand principles that 
Americans have a right to expect from 
a President is missing from the tran- 
script record. 

... The evidence against Mr. Nix- 
on is in his own words, made public at 
his own direction. There can no longer 
be a charge that he was railroaded out 
of office by vengeful Democrats or a hos- 
tile press. The fundamental questions 
have been answered. Filling in the gaps 
in the transcripts can only make the case 
against the President stronger. 

It is saddening and hard to believe 
that for the first time in our history it is 
better that the President leave office 
than to fight and keep it. But things have 
reached such a state that Mr. Nixon’s 
departure, one way or another, is the 
best course for the Presidency, the coun- 
try, and the free world. 


OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 

The thrust of the 1,308 pages of the 
transcript is that the President was try- 
ing to save his own skin and would con- 
sider almost any option, however bi- 








zarre, if it would help him do that. 

Some will ask what other Presidents 
would have done under similar circum- 
stances. They will say that dirty tricks 
and Watergate break-ins and cover-ups 
are just politics. To which we would 
reply: 

If the revolting picture of conniving 
and deception revealed by the White 
House tapes is just politics as practiced 
in the Oval Office of the President of 
the United States, it is time for the pres- 
ent occupant to vacate that office. 

The President should resign. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 
We said in this space last Novem- 
ber that there was growing evidence to 





warrant the President's impeachment 
But we did not then believe it was 
sufficient. 

Since then there have been many 
new and damaging revelations involving 
Mr. Nixon, including the partial tran- 
scripts of presidential conversations 
{with aides] issued by the White House 
on April 30... 

The transcripts show that [the Pres- 
ident’s] strategy was: 

—To “contain” the scandal by lim- 
iting the scope and frustrating the ev- 
identiary rights of investigations . 

—To “buy time” and “reduce our 
losses” by keeping his associates from 
testifying under dubious claims of ex- 
ecutive privilege and national security 

—To “keep the cap on the bottle” 
by encouraging his associates to tell 
no more of the truth than they had 
to in public statements or in formal 
testimony. 

—To contrive “salable” public re- 
lations explanations for his own failure 
to expose the guilty even when the ev- 
idence of their complicity was known 
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Justice for the President and for the 
Nation now requires his impeachment. 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 

The House Judiciary Committee 
now has no choice but to recommend 
to the U.S. House of Representatives the 
impeachment of President Nixon. 

... It is disheartening in the extreme 
to read the transcripts in detail and to 
gain the unavoidable impression that the 
President and his advisers were so un- 
concerned about the United States and 
its people. 

President Nixon and his staff wor- 
ried about saving themselves instead of 
showing concern about the preservation 
of the free American system. 

President Nixon has gone too far. 
The transcripts of White House conver- 
sations clearly involve him in a cover- 


“My goodness! Still hungry, big fella? . 


else could you possibly ... Down boy 


up attempt to say the least. That and 
his refusal to comply with the subpoe- 
nas of the Watergate Special Prosecutor 
and the House Judiciary Committee 
have virtually assured that the impeach- 
ment of President Nixon will become a 
reality. 


MIAMI HERALD 
... Mr. Nixon cast his die with re- 
lease of the White House edited tran- 
Scripts of the Watergate tapes. It was a 
reckless maneuver, for the documents 
have appalled the country by and large. 
Here was more than buddy-buddy 
talk of political cronies. Here we believe 
Was conniving to cover up a crime. Here 
Was instruction in how to evade the loss, 
re was a submission of the nation’s in- 
terest to a personal interest and greed. 
Here was a partial record and error that 
Tuined lives, damaged the great profes- 
Sion of the law and confronted the na- 
“ion with a crisis of leadership unknown 

Macentury... 
Impeachment is indeed traumatic, 
but it has a precedent and it is part of 
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the organic law. It is legal. It is orderly 
It is decisive in joining the issue at a 
trial. Surely the nation is strong enough 
to stand the functioning of any part of 
its Constitution. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 

Reading the transcripts is an emet- 
ic experience, Slogging through them 
leaves the reader drained ... from the 
spiritual stress of peering in on mean 
and self-serving men thrashing about for 
their own salvation. 

One comes away feeling unclean, 
not by the barracks language hidden be- 
hind bracketed verbal fig leaves, but by 
the picture of the President keeping 
company with a squirming group of 
amateur political opportunists—barn- 
storming ways to help them beat the 
rap or pin it onto someone else . . . 
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The transcripts may not show Mr. 
Nixon guilty of any indictable offense, 
but they display a shocking contempt 
—contempt not only of the courts and 
of Congress but of the people and the of- 
fice Mr. Nixon holds in their name. 


KANSAS CITY TIMES 

The American Constitution . . . is re- 
flective of the hopes and ideals of man- 
kind for justice and truth and a good 
life. It transcends the mere patriotism 
of geographical boundaries. 

Can such values really be reconciled 
with the sleazy dialogue now emerging 
in the White House transcripts? Can the 
end product of the men who gathered 
nearly two centuries ago to frame the 
Constitution be a band of knaves who 
talk of advantage, revenge and adroit 
maneuver and never of what is right or 
wrong, or what is good for the country? 

Along with an emerging picture of 
moral bankruptcy comes a frightening 
vision of basic contempt for the funda- 
mentals of representative government 
and its sensitive institutions. It is one 


thing to suspect that an Administration 
could regard the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice as instruments of revenge. It is an- 
other thing to read a President’s own 
words on getting back at political en- 
emies through heavy retaliation. It is 
chilling. 

The next move is Mr. Nixon's. If 
he cannot move, it is up to Congress to 
proceed swiftly and with resolution to- 
ward the constitutional remedy. 


THE HEARST PAPERS 

From a column by Editor in Chief 
William Randolph Hearst Jr. that ap- 
peared in all the Hearst papers: 

... President Richard M. Nixon has 
made it impossible for me to continue 
believing what he claims about himself 
in the Watergate mess. 

That’s about the most reluctant 
statement made here in the last 20 years. 
It probably will disappoint, surprise, and 
maybe even shock a lot of people. If so, 
they will have nothing on the disap- 
pointment, surprise, and shock I have 
felt in reading those transcripts of the 
White House tape recordings during the 
past few days. 

The real reason for [the President's] 
uncooperative stalling tactics is now 
abundantly clear. It is all in the tape 
transcripts he finally was forced to make 
public. Even in their heavily edited and 
possibly inaccurate form, the transcripts 
add up to as damning a document as it 
is possible to imagine short of an actual 
indictment. 

Maybe, technically, the President 
still is justified in claiming he knew 
nothing in advance about the Watergate 
break-in, or of the initial cover-up ef- 
forts. The point is that those shameful 
tapes reveal a man totally absorbed in 
the cheapest and sleaziest kind of con- 
niving to preserve appearance, and al- 
most totally unconcerned with ethics. 

The man seems to have a moral 
blind spot. To me it is simply astonish- 
ing that he would make the transcripts 
public with the avowed belief that they 
would exonerate him. They may not ac- 
tually amount to a conviction of crim- 
inal behavior. Perhaps the kindest way 
of putting it is that they amount toan un- 
witting confession, in which he stands 
convicted by his own words as a man 
who deliberately and repeatedly tried to 
keep the truth from the people. 

He released them only because he 
had to, finally, and because he some- 
how thought the censored versions 
would do him some good with the pub- 
lic. God knows what the unexpurgated 
tapes would show. 

Incredible? It sure is. 

Sickening? Just read the transcripts. 

Today, sitting here in a kind of 
stunned sorrow, it is hard for me to 
imagine why any informed person 
would not see the inevitability of 
impeachment. 
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Congress: Black Wednesday 


The late Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Sam Rayburn, used to 
marvel at “those rolling waves of sen- 
timent” that would occasionally engulf 
the House, abruptly establishing a solid 
consensus. Last week even Mister Sam 
might have been surprised at the swift 
surge of revulsion that swept both cham- 
bers of Congress. It came suddenly on 
Wednesday, eight days after the release 
of the presidential transcripts. The turn 
seemed to come with the gathering flow 
of mail running as much as 10-1 against 
the President, the opportunity for 
enough of the busy Congressmen final- 
ly to read through much of the tran- 
scripts, and the chain reaction of 
exchanges among the members in cloak- 
rooms and over coffee. Whatever the 
exact process, a critical mass was 
reached, and with it the concatenation 
of judgments devastating to Richard 
Nixon. 

In the outpouring of condemnation 
on Capitol Hill, Democrats could hard- 
ly be distinguished from Republicans, 
newcomers from oldtimers, liberals from 
conservatives. As if of one mind, the na- 
tion’s legislators blurted out their reac- 
tions: “damaging,” “disgusting,” “em- 
barrassing,” “disgraceful.” Observed a 
House G.O.P. leader: “It sure was a con- 
sensus. You just sat on the floor and felt 
it.” Said Ohio Conservative Republican 
Charles Whalen: “It happened on 
Wednesday. It all just fell in.” 

Moral Squalor. What appalled 
Congress was not so much the evidence 
of particular crimes as the moral squa- 
lor revealed in the transcripts. “This ts 
the most nauseating thing I have ever 
read,” declared a hitherto 100% Nixon 
loyalist, Louis Wyman of New Hamp- 
shire, who is not given to overstatement 
Said Republican John Ashbrook, a con- 
servative Representative from Ohio: “I 
listened to the President on television 
last Monday night, and for the first time 
in a year I believed him. Then I read 
the March 21 [1973] transcript, and it 
was incredible, unbelievable.” Com- 
plained Massachusetts Republican Con- 
gressman Silvio Conte about the tran- 
scripts: “I have a better quality of 
conversation with my staff than they 
have. I have a hard time reading them 
I can’t stand it.” Declaring that the tran- 
scripts “really raise more questions than 
they answer,” Illinois G.O.P, Senator 
Charles Percy said that neither the 
courts nor Congress can be “satisfied 
that this is the whole story and that no 
further evidence needs to be produced.” 

Pennsylvania Republican Senator 
Richard Schweiker, urging the Presi- 
dent to resign, said: “I cannot remain si- 
lent in the face of the now obvious moral 
corrosion destroying the presidency.” 
Senator Marlow Cook, a Kentucky Re- 
publican, acknowledged that Nixon 
must “realistically contemplate” resig- 


SENATOR MARLOW COOK 


nation, adding: “The President has ir- 
retrievably lost any claim to the con- 
fidence of the American people.” 

Most damaging for the President 
was the defection of some of his key sup- 
porters who influence votes. House Mi- 
nority Leader John Rhodes warned 
Nixon that if his position continued to 
deteriorate, he might have to “consider 
resignation as a _ possible option.” 
Rhodes spent a full afternoon on the 
House floor listening to one Republican 
after another as they all offered vari- 
ants of “I've had it.” Rhodes gave them 
no argument. Representative John An- 
derson of Illinois, the third-ranking Re- 
publican in the House, took a similar 





Acting Roles in 
A Fellini Script 


“This is a grim city,” observed Sen- 
ator Jacob Javits, the New York Re- 
publican. Indeed, the reaction to the 
tape transcripts and the opening of the 
House Judiciary Committee's impeach- 
ment proceedings imposed new stan- 
dards of crisis measurement in Nixo- 
nian Washington. Pressure on the White 
House built to a new high that seemed 
intolerable, yet the prospect was for 
more of the same 

In emergencies, a standard Wash- 
ington reflex is rumor. One rumor had 
the President suffering a stroke (dis- 
proved by his physical presence). An- 
other had Attorney James St. Clair quit- 
ting the White House in disgust (denied 
by St. Clair, though he did acknowledge 
“wondering sometimes why I left Bos- 
ton”). A third depicted Gerald Ford in 
full defection from the man who made 
him Vice President (an overstatement 
but Ford was zigzagging). Among the 
more preposterous was the rumor that 
President and Mrs. Nixon were plan 
ning to divorce (a bit of gossip she passed 
on to her daughter Julie, who later re 
ported amusedly: “She wanted me 
help her think up an exciting third per 
son”). Above all, there was the inevi 
table rumor that President Nixon would 
soon resign. The White House shouted 
no at every skeptical ear—Press Secre 
tary Ron Ziegler even phoned the New 
York Times and fired off a denial—bu 
the reports persisted, echoed and grew 
louder 

An air of unreality hung over the 
capital. A Senate staff man said: “Yo 
feel as if you are in a Fellini movie. Its 
in slow motion and it’s disjointed.” The 
bureaucracy slackened its pace. The no 
tion that business goes on as usual was 
an illusion 
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position. Claiming that the President 
had “damaged himself irreparably” by 
releasing the transcripts, he thought that 
the “welfare of the nation would be best 
served if Nixon considered voluntary 
resignation.” 

Perhaps the most fateful blow of all 
was delivered by Senate Minority Lead- 
er Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania, who had 
earlier insisted that the tapes would ex- 
onerate Nixon. Last December he had 
been given only part of the March 21 
transcript by White House Chief of Staff 
Alexander Haig. According to his aides, 
Scott was “relieved” to be able finally 
to give his version of the story. Though 
he still called for “suspension of judg- 
ment” on the President's guilt or inno- 
cence in impeachment proceedings, he 
labeled the transcripts “deplorable, dis- 
gusting, shabby, immoral”—a descrip- 
tion with which Rhodes said he agreed. 


Did Scott include the President’s per- 
formance in that description? He ex- 
cluded no one, he said pointedly. 
Arizona Senator Barry Goldwater is 
chairman of everybody’s imaginary del- 
egation of Republican elders who might 
some day call on Nixon and tell him to 
go. Goldwater has steadfastly declined 
the role, permitting himself some tart 
comment on Watergate but insisting 
that Nixon should not quit. Last week 
he was ominously quiet. In private, his 
aides said, he is despondent. “He thinks 
the situation is very, very grave,” report- 
ed Tony Smith, his press secretary. “For 
a while he thought that profanity would 
be the major issue in the transcripts, but 
now he realizes it’s more than that. The 
issue is: why the hell did Nixon never 
say, ‘My God, you mean to say this was 
being done in the name of the White 
House?’ We've been hearing for months 
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with each new revelation that it was the 
straw that would break the camel's back. 
But this really is the straw.” Added 
Smith: “People are reading the tran- 
scripts. We are now hearing from the 
bedrock conservatives in Arizona, and 
they do not like what they are reading 
They are telling us: ‘We can no longer 
defend this man.” The only thing that is 
keeping Nixon alive is the slowness of 
the U.S. mails.” 

“Nobody’s Perfect.”’ Some of the 
President’s hard-core supporters contin- 
ued to defend him. Senator Strom Thur- 
mond, Republican of South Carolina, 
said that he saw nothing in the tran- 
scripts that justified impeachment. Vir- 
ginia G.O.P. Senator William Scott la- 
conically commented on the President's 
role in the transcripts: “Nobody's per- 
fect.” Senator Wallace Bennett, Repub- 
lican of Utah, criticized presidential crit- 


Republican Congresswoman Mar- 
garet Heckler of Massachusetts found 
herself wounded by one phrase in the 
White House transcripts. “Heckler was 
great,” John Dean had said, referring 
to an effort to block an investigation of 
laundered campaign money. Fearing 
damage in her campaign for re-election, 
Heckler denied the implication that she 
had been a White House captive. She 
hastened to collect television clips 
of previous statements so that she 
could prove her independence to her 
constituents 

. 

Another bit-player in the drama, 
White House Assistant Leonard Gar- 
ment, appeared almost happy. In the 
transcripts, he was shown to be a man 
who had the right ideas at the right time. 
In April 1973, as the Watergate cover- 
up continued to crumble, Garment sug- 
gested that Nixon first dismiss H.R. 
Haldeman and John Ehrlichman, then 
give a full public explanation of the scan- 
dal. But the architects of Nixon’s disas- 
ter belittled Garment and his proposals, 
Now, compared with the more influen- 
tial presidential advisers, Garment 
seems sensible and prescient. Former 
Newsman Patrick Buchanan, a White 
House special consultant who has often 
ravaged the press, suddenly had some 
modest praise for journalists. Hearing 
him, a Washington correspondent insist- 
ed, “Pat, it sounds like you are looking 
for work.” 

The Council of Women’s Republi- 
can Clubs was in session during the 
week. And most members were unhes- 
ltating supporters of the beleaguered 
President. Pat Nixon was given a warm 
welcome: questions from reporters about 
the transcripts elicited cold stares. A 
newsman making a random check found 
few members who would admit to hav- 
ing read even excerpts of the transcripts. 
But one woman denounced the im- 
Peachment investigation as a “plot to de- 


_ Stroy the two-party system.” Mrs. Nixon 
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was reported to have read little if any 
of the conversations—but Julie and Da- 
vid Eisenhower ordered a full set on the 
day the papers were released. 

At a party, a senior Nixon appoin- 
tee caught himself in midsentence as he 
argued Nixon’s case. “Why am I defend- 
ing him?” he asked himself aloud. “I 
don’t care if he is impeached.” No such 
doubts afflicted Father John McLaugh- 
lin, a Jesuit who is a Nixon speechwrit- 
er. He is also an adroit Nixon apolo- 
gist. McLaughlin explained Nixon’s use 
of profanity as “a form of emotional 
drainage. The President is onstage so 
much that it becomes a form of release, 
almost therapy.” McLaughlin went on 
television to predict that historians 
would judge Nixon “the greatest polit- 
ical leader of the last third of this cen- 
tury. He’s going to be regarded as the 
greatest moral leader of the last third of 
this century.” Which prompted AFL-CIO 
President George Meany, a devout Ro- 
man Catholic, to inquire with pointed 
skepticism about the broad-minded cler- 
ic: “I'd like to know where and when 
he holds confessions.” 


But Meany, like the rest of Wash- 
ington, was not really in a joking mood 
Decked out in a tuxedo to say goodbye 
to George Shultz, who was retiring as 
Secretary of the Treasury, the union 
chief summed up matters: “The Amer- 
ican people have decided that Richard 
Nixon is not fit to be President.” 

A few Nixon men attempted to de- 
flate that kind of talk. “Some of this suf- 
focating moral outrage will diminish,” 
said a White House adviser, “Our ad- 
versaries can hold that decibel level only 
for so long.” 

© 

More typical of the Washington 
mood was the exchange about the Pres- 
ident between a veteran newsman and 
an experienced capital lawyer. “He’s 
Humpty Dumpty,” said the reporter, re- 
marking that the Nixon forces will not 
be able to muster a coherent defense 
“No,” the lawyer replied in a different 
metaphor. “He is a bull, maddened and 
racing ferociously around the arena, un- 
able to shake the banderillas that pierce 
him everywhere. He still snorts and 
charges, but he is finished.” 


PAT NIXON GREETING MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL OF WOMEN’S REPUBLICAN CLUBS 
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itizen” Nixon's 

As he contemplated the ruination of 
his presidency last week, the Richard 
Nixon displayed on the transcripts was 
surely musing on the legal liabilities he 
might face whenever he again becomes 
a private citizen. The range of possible 
difficulties is formidable. While Special 
Prosecutor Leon Jaworski was able to 
persuade a grand jury that it could not 
indict a sitting President, his arguments 
do not apply to a former President. And 
if the President is impeached and con- 
victed, the Constitution explicitly notes 
that criminal charges can still be 
brought. 

. 

Based on the evidence in the tran- 
scripts, many legal experts, including 
former prosecutors, already see potential 
charges against Citizen Nixon of ob- 
struction of justice, subornation of per- 
jury, conspiracy, and perhaps misprision 
of a felony and bribery. Beyond crimes 
relating to the Watergate cover-up, the 
President must also consider that crim- 
inal allegations could result from some 
or all of the ongoing investigations into 
his tax declarations, the ITT affair, the 
milk fund, the purported sale of ambas- 
sadorships, and the Ellsberg psychiatrist 
break-in. Moreover, there are the lesser 
specters of disbarment proceedings, end- 
less appearances as a witness in the tri- 
als of others, and civil suits by various 
individuals who were bugged on pres- 
idential orders, or even by taxpayers 
challenging expenditures at San Cle- 
mente and Key Biscayne. 

By 1977 at the latest, Nixon will 
have to face those problems, since little 
will have changed by then, at least in 
technical legal terms. The statute of lim- 
itations will not have expired in any of 
the major situations confronting him. 
There are, of course, shifting and un- 
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ics who called for resignation as being 
willing to “destroy the system.” 

But the ranks of even last-ditch 
Southern supporters were far from solid. 
Republican Senator John Tower of Tex- 
as, a Nixon loyalist, was described by an 
aide as being in a “state of anguish.” 
While still maintaining that there was 
insufficient evidence to impeach, the 
aide admitted: “This thing is closing in 
on the President pretty hard right now.” 
Said a Southern Senator: “You have to 
realize that these Southern members of 
Congress are not going to let their con- 
servative leanings sway them if there is 
a clear moral issue involved. They are 
talking about the gutter language indi- 
cated in the transcript. They are deeply 
anguished that such a locker room cli- 
mate prevailed in the White House, led 
by the President himself.” 

Even from a political standpoint, it 
might not make good sense for South- 
erners to continue to support Nixon. 
“Assume, for example,” said a Repub- 


Legal Problems 


knowable factors, including public pres- 
sures for or against prosecution. But al- 
lowing for the play of those uncertain- 
ties, the President must weigh the timing 
and tactics of resigning now against the 
alternative of waiting until his term is 
ended either naturally or by conviction 
on impeachment charges. 

“If 1 were his lawyer,” says Law Pro- 
fessor John Flynn of the University of 
Utah, “I don't think I would tell him to 
resign until he had a clear-cut deal to 
avoid criminal prosecution.” Massachu- 
setts Trial Lawyer Richard K. Donahue, 
a former aide in the Kennedy White 
House, counsels that “at this point the 
President would be in a stronger posi- 
tion to bargain than in a month or two 
from now. You don’t make a deal when 
the jury is out.” But making such a deal 
may present insuperable problems. 

One route, Wilbur Mills’ proposed 
congressional act granting Nixon immu- 
nity from prosecution in exchange for 
resignation, seems impossible. Such a 
law could probably stop both federal and 
state criminal prosecution, much as fed- 
eral immunity statutes in general can. 
But it is scarcely likely that the public 
would put up with the spectacle of leg- 
islators voting to pass a special law that 
would then have to be signed by its in- 
tended beneficiary. 

An Agnew-style effort at plea bar- 
gaining is also problematic. For one 
thing, as University of Chicago Law 
Professor Gerhard Casper wonders, 
“who would negotiate it? In a sense Nix- 
on would be negotiating with himself. 
Jaworski is an appointee to the Attor- 
ney General, who is in the chain of com- 
mand to the President.” Stanford Crim- 
inal Law Professor John Kaplan adds: 
“Asa practical matter, it might very well 
be that the attempt would ensure an im- 





lican Senate aide, “that the Senate is 
about to vote on guilt or innocence, and 
it appears that more than half but less 
than the required two-thirds are pre- 
pared to vote guilty. That would mean 
he would go back to the White House 
for another two years, with more than 
half the Senate convinced he is guilty. 
He would be a captive of Congress. The 
Southern conservatives wouldn't like 
that at all. If they saw it was about to 
happen, many of them would vote him 
guilty just to prevent it.” 

Head Count. In contrast to the 
G.O.P. indignation, the Democrats were 
taking the latest revelations almost in 
stride. The wisest of them have recog- 
nized all along that in the end, it would 
have to be Republicans who brought 
Nixon down. Observed Pennsylvania 
Congressman William Green: “They 
said at the White House that the tran- 
scripts would prove the President is in- 
nocent. They don’t. Instead, they in- 
criminate him.” Said Georgia Represen- 






peachment conviction.” Some Washing- 
ton observers believe that the only pos- 
sibility is an informal assurance by 
various officials that Nixon would not 
be pursued. Jaworski is reportedly of a 
mind not to prosecute in the event of res- 
ignation, apparently reflecting what he 
believes would be the general public re- 
lief at having been spared the impeach- 
ment trauma. Attorney General Wil- 
liam Saxbe would probably not move 
on his own. And Gerald Ford could, of 
course, agree to grant a pardon or block 
prosecution once he is President. 

But such an understanding among 
officials could not be guaranteed to with- 
stand pressure from post-Watergate 
public opinion, especially with trials of 
former presidential aides still pending 
Beyond that, there is the simple maxim 
of never confronting today what can be 
put off until tomorrow. In law, delay is 
generally thought to favor a defendant 
From a pocketbook point of view, that 
is particularly true for Nixon, since as 
President he has access to the kind of 
legal advice that would cost in six fig- 
ures if he had to seek it privately. 

oO 


Thus, in the narrowest view, the 
President has little legal incentive to re- 
sign now. But Nixon’s perspective must 
necessarily be broader as he thinks 
about his problem, since his situation 1s 
unique. Going the full route of impeach- 
ment and trial in the Senate could wel! 
generate further evidence against him 
even if he were not convicted. It could 
also sharpen the public perception o! 
criminal culpability, and thus increase 
the pressure to pursue him in the courts 
after he left office. The impeachment or- 
deal is not one that the public or Con 
gress welcomes, and an early resignation 
could well produce a kind of amnesty 
for Nixon, a grateful willingness to pul 
Watergate at last behind the nation and 
leave history to judge the 37th President 
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tative Jack Flynt: “I can understand, 
after having read them, why he didn’t 
want to release the transcripts.” Added 
Representative John Brademas of Indi- 
ana: “There was an extraordinary moral 
obtuseness on the part of these people 
It seems to me—subject to the work of 
the Judiciary Committee—that there is 
a clear possibility of criminality by the 
President. The hush money is the sym- 
bol of it.” 

While most Democrats regarded im- 
peachment or resignation as an inevi- 
tability that they were bound to support, 
Republicans were still anguishing about 
how to ride the wave that was swamp- 
ing them. Scarcely a Republican could 
be found to disagree with a remark last 
week by Connecticut Senator Lowell 
Weicker: “I think the party has no ob- 
ligation whatever to defend the Presi- 
dent.” But they had not yet agreed on 
any concerted plan of action, such as 
going to the President and telling him 
to step down. Less patient outsiders have 
wondered why the Republicans have not 
summoned their courage and marched 
on the White House to demand the Pres- 
ident’s resignation. But the Republicans 
are too sensitive to both the winds of pol- 
itics and the constitutional separation of 
powers to take any action that might 
drastically tip the scales of Government 
The most they would do is take a head 
count on impeachment in both houses 
and submit their findings to the Pres- 
ident. “I don’t know what to do,” said a 
top congressional leader. “I pray a lot.” 
He meant it. 

“Razor's Edge.” But Republicans 
are generally agreed on what they would 
like the President to do on his own: re- 
sign. As they gathered in anxious hud- 
dies last week, as their mail piled up 
from angry constituents, they recognized 
that the President's troubles were also 
their own. The longer he clings to of- 
fice, the harder it will be for them to 
win re-election in the fall. “We're on 
the razor’s edge,” said a Mid-Atlantic 
G.O.P. Congressman. “These are the 
facts of life.” In the meantime, many Re- 
publicans feared that the President's de- 
laying tactics were only making life 
more difficult for him. By attempting to 
drive a wedge between Democrats and 
Republicans on the Hill, the President's 
attorney James St. Clair may actually 
be thrusting them closer together. “I feel 
he’s losing us,” said a top-ranking Re- 
publican on the Judiciary Committee. 
“T think he’s only trying to save his cli- 
ent, I don’t think he gives a damn about 
the Republican Party.” 

Republican officeholders, of course, 
do care about their party—and last week 
more desperately than ever. For that 
reason, perhaps above any other prac- 
tical one, the President's days in office 
seemed numbered. “Over the weekend, 
there are going to be some decisions 
made,” said a top Republican congres- 
Sional leader. “People are going to be 
thinking about things. I don’t know what 
the decisions will be. I have the mon- 
key on my shoulder, no doubt about it.” 
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Further Tales from the Transcripts 


THE PRESIDENT: The announce- 
ment—what I had in mind would be [in- 
audible] announcement—still to the [in- 
audible] going to name several other 
people who were involved ... [inaudi- 
ble] because of the people named [in- 
audible] language used. [Inaudible] 
some people [inaudible] judgment [in- 
audible] matter for the President [inau- 
dible] special, I'm going to call him spe- 
cial counsel [inaudible] this case 
[inaudible] possibility before he walks 
into that open court [inaudible] can’t get 
to that today [inaudible] meeting with 
[inaudible]? 

HENRY PETERSEN: [Inaudible} 
question, [Inaudible] | told him ... | 
would be willing to go [inaudible]... 

THE PRESIDENT: [Inaudible] 


That kind of dialogue might be a 
hit in the theater of the absurd, but it 
hardly seems the stuff of popular suc- 
cess. Yet even though the White House 
transcripts of taped presidential conver- 
sations are shot through with such pas- 
Sages as that one between the President 
and the Assistant Attorney General on 
April 16, 1973, they have become the na- 
tion’s newest bestseller and biggest con- 
versation piece. With good reason. 

To be sure, these 33 hours or so of re- 
corded talks are a minuscule fraction of 
Richard Nixon's presidential conversa- 
tions—and, one can only hope, the grub- 
biest fraction. The transcripts might not 
necessarily be representative of the way 
he always conducts business; the lan- 


guage and tone may be loftier and more 
dignified when he confers with, say, 
Henry Kissinger or other officials. De- 
spite the indecipherable passages and 
inelegant language, however, the tran- 
scripts yield an absorbing insight into 
the inner workings of Nixon’s White 
House and of the President’s mind. Some 
noteworthy examples follow. 


1: THE MAIN THING IS [INAU- 
DIBLE] AND [UNINTELLIGIBLE] 


The version issued by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office runs to 1,308 pages 
and contains some 1,700 notations of 
“unintelligible” or “inaudible.” They are 
not, however, randomly distributed. An 
extraordinary number occur at crucial 
points in conversations; a remarkable to- 
tal, perhaps two-thirds, are gaps in the 
President’s conversation. In a meeting 
with then White House Counsel John 
Dean III in the Oval Office on Feb. 28, 
1973, for example, the President (P) is 
discussing how to handle the newly es- 
tablished Senate Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities—the 
Watergate committee. 


P: Make a deal—that is the point. 
Baker [Senator Howard Baker], as | said, 
is going to keep at arm’s length and 
you've got to be very firm with these 
guys or you may not end up with many 
things. Now as | said the only back-up 
position I can possibly see is one of a [in- 
audible] if Kleindienst [Richard Klein- 
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Only a fraction of the record and, one hopes, the grubbiest fraction. 


dienst, then Attorney General] wants 
to back [inaudible] for [inaudible]. 


In a March 13, 1973, meeting, Dean 
(D) talks about using William Sullivan, 
former assistant director of the FBI, to 
disclose how other Presidents had used 
the bureau for political purposes. 


D: If | have one liability in Sullivan 
here, it is his knowledge of the earlier 
[unintelligible] that occurred here. 

P: That we did? 

D: That we did. 


In an April 14, 1973, meeting among 
the President, John Ehrlichman (BE) and 
H.R. (“Bob”) Haldeman (H) at the Ex- 
ecutive Office Building to discuss the 
spreading stain of Watergate, Nixon 
makes a truly Delphic utterance 


P: Let's suppose they get Mitchell 
{John Mitchell, former Attorney Gen- 
eral]. They‘re going to say now what 
about Haldeman, what about ... the 
rest? ... | want somebody to say, now 
look, here are the facts. Of the White 
House people [unintelligible]. There are 
no other higher-up. The White House 
{unintelligible}. Put a cap on it. 


Still another key passage occurs dur- 
ing the April 17, 1973, meeting between 
Nixon and Henry Petersen, then head- 
ing the Watergate investigation 


P: Now—this brings us to a basic 
command decision with regard—with 
regard to what you do about White 
House people. The main thing is [inau- 
dible] and you can look at it in terms of 
the fact that anybody who this touches 
should go out—without [inaudible] ... 
Let's suppose—just take Ehrlichman is a 
case in point—that this thing brought in 
by [inaudible] that proves to be [inavu- 
dible] don’t get anything else on Ehr- 
lichman then the question is that nev- 
ertheless that in itself would raise a cloud 
over Ehrlichman. 


When the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee was debating two weeks ago wheth- 
er to accept the transcripts or insist on 
getting the original tapes, Majority 
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Counsel John Doar said flatly, “The 
transcripts are not accurate.” Doar has- 
tened to explain that certain words 
might have been dropped by the White 
House transcribers because of inatten- 
tion and that some “unintelligible” seg- 
ments might be attributable to inferior 
listening equipment. But some commit- 
tee members thought Doar was being 
unduly generous and that some tapes 
had in fact been tampered with 

One unexplained discrepancy was 
detected by CBS last week. In the March 
13, 1973, transcript, Dean talks about 
Federal District Judge John J. Sirica 


D: Sirica is a strange man. He is 
known as a hanging judge. 
P: [Unintelligible] 


Yet last June, when White House 
Special Counsel Fred Buzhardt prepared 
a report on the same tape, his summary 
included this passage: “Dean said Siri- 
ca was a hanging judge. The President 
said he liked hanging judges.” 


ll; EXCISING THE EXPLETIVES 


In addition to the words and passag- 
es marked unintelligible, nearly 150 ex- 
pletives, adjectives or personal charac- 
terizations have been deleted from the 
transcripts. Again, most occur when the 
President is talking. Many of the exci- 
sions were made by Buzhardt, a lay 
Southern Baptist minister from South 
Carolina who neither smokes, drinks 
nor cusses. But while Buzhardt saw fit to 
delete every “goddam,” “Jesus Christ” 
and other examples of presidential irrev- 
erence, he left intact a good many four-, 
five-, ten- and twelve-letter specimens of 
Anglo-Saxon earthiness. These fell be- 
fore Nixon's own blue pencil. So too did 
some ethnic slurs used by Nixon. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times, the 
President referred to Judge Sirica as 
“that wop,” spoke of “those Jewboys” in 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, and described L. Patrick Gray II, 
then acting FBI chief, as a “thick-necked 
mick.” According to CBS, Nixon used the 
word “Jewboy” in referring to Daniel 
Elisberg. The White House denies that 
Nixon used any of those terms. 





Even in its expurgated form, there is 
much in the transcript that is vulgar and 
contemptible. Perhaps the low point oc- 
curs in this scatological exchange among 
the President, Haldeman and Ehrlich- 
man about Dean’s possible testimony 
before the Watergate committee. 


E: Well, as a matter of fact, you 
might have turned the set up some day 
and watched your White House Counsel 
crap—for glorious television. It would 
at least be surprising. 

H: That's right. 

P: Oh, it’s done up there? 

H: Sure, he pulls it up there. 


lll: THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
[ADJECTIVE DELETED] PRESS 


Nixon and the White House have 
long cultivated the myth that the Pres- 
ident is too busy to read newspapers or 
watch television. An adjunct to the myth 
is that Nixon gets the news better and 
straighter from the 20- to 50-page press 
summary delivered to him before 8 a.m 
each day by White House Special Con- 
sultant Patrick Buchanan. The tran- 
scripts should thoroughly dispel the 
myth. In his Feb. 28 meeting with Dean, 
the President discusses in impressive de- 
tail what the newspapers are saying 
about the woes of Campaign Finance 
Chairman Maurice Stans. 


P: Somebody is after him about 
Vesco [Fugitive Financier Robert Ves- 
co]. | first read the story briefly in the 
{Washington] Post. | read, naturally, the 
first page and | turned to the [New York] 
Times to read it. The Times had in the sec- 
ond paragraph that the money had been 
returned, but the Post didn’t have it. 

D: That is correct. 

P: The Post didn’t have it until after 
you continued to the back section. It is 
the [adjective deleted] thing | ever saw. 

D: Typical. 

P: My guess is the [Washington] 
Star pointed out [inaudible]. 


Not that the President is exactly 
pleased by what he sees in the press. 
During the same meeting there is this 
exchange. 
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P: Well, one hell of a lot of people 
don’t give one damn about this issue of 
the suppression of the press, etc. We 
know that we aren’t trying to do it. They 
all squeal about it. . . [White House Spe- 
cial Counsel Charles] Colson sure mak- 
ing them move it around, saying we 
don’t like this or that and [inaudible] 

D: Well, you know Colson’s threat 
of a law suit... had a very sobering ef- 
fect on several of the national maga- 
zines. They are now checking before 
printing a lot of this Watergate junk they 
print. They check the press office trying 
to get a confirmation or denial, or call 
the individuals involved. And they have 
said they are doing it because they are 
afraid of a libel suit on them. So it did 
have a sobering effect. We will keep 
them honest if we can remind them that 
they can’t print anything and get away 
with it. 


Nor does Nixon think much of the 
motives of the press. Still conferring with 
Dean, he makes the point that Senator 
Sam Ervin’s Watergate committee 
ought to conduct itself as if it were a 
court of law. 


P: There will be no hearsay, no in- 
nuendo. This will be a model of a Con- 
gressional hearing. That will disappoint 
the [adjective deleted] press. No hear- 
say! No innuendo! No leaks! 


IV: THE BIG ENCHILADA 


The transcripts are sprinkled with 
subplots: the increasingly sinister aura 
surrounding the absent and feared 
Chuck Colson; the bizarre conduct of 
Convicted Watergate Burglar G. Gor- 
don Liddy, who never broke his silence 
and who deliberately burned his arms 
while in prison to prove that he could en- 
dure anything; the delicate compromis- 
ing of Henry Petersen. Perhaps most 
striking is the story of how Nixon pro- 
gresses from disbelief that John Mitch- 
ell is involved in the scandal to an un- 
seemly eagerness to turn his longtime 
friend, confidant, law partner and cam- 
paign manager into the chief scapegoat, 
and how, through it all, the President is 
unable to confront Mitchell directly 

As late as Feb. 28, 1973, Nixon tells 
Dean, during a conversation on Sena- 
tor Baker’s role on the Ervin commit- 
tee: “Baker's got to realize that if he 
allows this thing to get out of hand he 
is going to potentially ruin John Mitch- 
ell. He won't. Mitchell won't allow him- 
self to be ruined. He will put on his big 
stone face.” By March 27, Nixon and 
his chief aides have become aware that 
Mitchell is in deep trouble over Water- 
gate. This exchange takes place among 
Nixon, Haldeman and Ehrlichman. 


P: Mitchell, you see, is never never 
going to go in and admit perjury... 

H: They won't give him that conve- 
nience, | wouldn't think, unless they fig- 
ure they are going to get you. He is as 
high up as they’ve got. 
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E: He's the big enchilada. 

H: And he’s the one the magazines 
zeroed in on this weekend. 

P: They did? What grounds? 

H: Yeah. [unintelligible] has a quote 
that they maybe have a big fish on the 
hook. 

P: | think Mitchell should come 
down. 


As of April 14, however, Mitchell 
has not yet been summoned to Wash- 
ington from New York City. Nixon, 
Ehrlichman and Haldeman agree that 
somebody had better talk with him. 


E: The purpose of the mission is to 


go up and bring him to a warren aewverr 


focus on this: The jig is up. 
And the President strongly 
feels that the only way that 
this thing can end up being 
even a little net plus for the 
Administration and for the 
Presidency and preserve 
some thread is for you to go 
in and voluntarily make a 
statement. 

P: A statement [unintelli- 
gible] 

E: A statement that ba- 
sically says ... “I am both 
morally and legally respon- 
sible,” 

P: Yeah. 


Later during the meeting 
Ehrlichman suggests that the 
President summon Mitchell 
to the Oval Office “as the 
provable wrong-doer” and 
tell him: “My God, I’ve got a 
report here. And it’s clear 
from this report that you are 
guilty as hell. Now, John, for 
[expletive deleted] sake go on 
in there and do what you 
should. And let’s get this 
thing cleared up and get it off 
the country’s back and move 
on.” Haldeman is enthusias- 
tic about that scenario 
“That's the only way to beat 
it now,” he says. By then Nix- 
on is in agreement, but he 
does not want to give Mitch- 
ell the word himself. “Mitchell—this is 
going to break him up,” he says. “You 
know it’s a pain for me to do it.” He del- 
egates the job to Ehrlichman and, re- 
ferring to himself in the third person, 
gives him these instructions: “You could 
say to Mitchell... that he just can’t bring 
himself to talk to you about it. Just can't 
do it.” 

It soon becomes clear that Mitchell 
is not about to shoulder the blame and 
is, in fact, as adept at shifting it as are 
his quondam colleagues 


E: Well, let me tell you what Mitch- 
ell said. It was another gigging of the 
White House. He said, “You know, ... 
[Deputy Director of Nixon’s Re-election 
Campaign Jeb] Magruder said that Hal- 
deman had cooked this whole thing up 
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over here at the White House and— 

P: Had he said that? 

E: Well that is what he said ... 
Mitchell's theory— 

P: Whatever his theory is, let me 
say, one footnote—is that throwing off 
on the White House won't help him one 
damn bit. 


Before the week is out, Kleindienst 
is advising the President that Mitchell 
is certain to be indicted. The “big fish” 
has been hooked, and Nixon, Ehrlich- 
man and Haldeman mistakenly assume 
that the Watergate probers will be sat- 
isfied and will quit casting for even 
bigger ones 
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KISSINGER & HAIG AT WHITE HOUSE 
Henry had a solution in mind. 


V: THE TOUCHIEST TAPES 


The two tapes that may figure most 
heavily in any effort to impeach the 
President are those of March 21 and 27, 
1973. TIME has learned that it was the 
March 21 tape of an Oval Office meet- 
ing of Nixon, Dean and Haldeman that 
prompted the Watergate grand jury to 
recommend the President’s indictment 
for conspiracy. Special Prosecutor Leon 
Jaworski dissuaded the jurors, arguing 
that it was questionable whether an in- 
cumbent President can in fact be indict- 
ed, that the recourse against a President 
is impeachment. Jaworski also warned 
that if the Supreme Court were to rule 
that the grand jury had exceeded its au- 
thority in going after the President, in- 
dictments of seven other officials might 
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be jeopardized. The 23 jurors were par- 
ticularly impressed by the President's 
apparent failure to rule out the payment 
of hush money to the Watergate bur- 
glars. At one point Nixon told Dean, 
“Get it,” and investigators later con- 
firmed that $75,000 was delivered that 
very night to the lawyer for E. Howard 
Hunt Jr., one of those convicted of stag- 
ing the break-in. Also, the jurors were 
convinced that the President's state- 
ment, “It would be wrong, that’s for 
sure,” did not refer to the payment of 
bribes. In context, the statement appears 
to refer to the granting of clemency 
and to have been made out of polit- 
ical, not moral, considerations 
Moreover, tape experts hope to de- 
termine whether portions of the March 
13 tape of a meeting between Nixon and 
Dean were cut out and spliced into the 
March 21 tape. The investigators are 
aware that what Dean said was dis- 


aides “believes ... that the whole Liddy 
plan, the whole super-security opera- 
tion, super-intelligence operation was 
put together by the White House, by 
Haldeman, Dean and others. Liddy, 
Dean cooked the whole thing up at Hal- 
deman’s instructions Now there is 
some semblance of, some validity to the 
point, that I did talk, not with Dean but 
with Mitchell, about the need for intel- 
ligence activity.” Haldeman concedes 
that the plan was put into action only 
after Haldeman Aide Gordon Strachan 
relayed word to Mitchell that “the Pres- 
ident wants it done and there is to be 
no more arguing about it.” Mitchell’s re- 
sponse was, “O.K., if they say to do it, 
go ahead.” 


Vi: KEEPING HENRY CURRENT 


The name Henry Kissinger surfaced 
only rarely and obliquely during the en- 





NIXON & THEN CHIEF DOMESTIC AFFAIRS ADVISER EHRLICHMAN IN OVAL OFFICE 
A big fish was hooked, but the probers were after even bigger ones. 


cussed on March 13 actually came up 
on the March 21 tape; Dean later con- 
ceded that he had probably got the two 
conversations mixed up. A few—but not 
all—of the Watergate investigators won- 
der whether the tapes were doctored in 
order to establish a later date for the 
President's learning of the Watergate 
cover-up. One reason for their suspicion 
all through the Watergate hearings, it 
was believed that the final payment of 
hush money was made on March 20: 
had the President not learned of the cov- 
€r-up until March 21, he could not pos- 
sibly have approved the final payment 
Not until recently was it established that 
the last installment was actually paid 
on March 21 

The March 27 transcript raises ques- 
tions about Haldeman’s role in the cam- 
paign intelligence setup run by Hunt and 
G. Gordon Liddy. Haldeman tells the 
President on that date that one of his 
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tire Watergate affair. Yet Kissinger did 
not operate in isolation from the rest of 
the White House. On April 16, 1973, 
there is this exchange between the Pres- 
ident and Haldeman 


P: Have you filled Henry in, Bob? 

H: Nope. 

P: You haven't? He’s got enough 
problems in Laos. | haven’t. Somebody 
else—he seems to know of it. 

H: Well, Garment [then White 
House Special! Consultant Leonard Gar- 
ment] took it upon himself to go meet 
with Henry and Al Haig [then Kissin- 
ger’s assistant, later Haldeman’s succes- 
sor as White House chief of staff] to dis- 
cuss his [Garment’s] concern about the 
whole situation, apparently. 

P: What the hell did he do that for? 

H: On the basis that he thought 
there was a real danger and threat to 
the Presidency. 


Aware that the Watergate scandal 
was becoming a threat to the presiden- 
cy itself as well as to Nixon, Garment 
sought the support of Haig and Kissin- 
ger in his attempt to persuade the Pres- 
ident that Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
would have to leave the Administration 
to save the President. It is not clear 
whether Kissinger supported the pro- 
posal. His global perspective and his 
concern that a weakened President 
would lead to international difficulties, 
however, led him to agree with Garment 
on another matter 


H: | think Len’s view is that what you 
need is a bold, new, you know, really 
some kind of a dramatic move. Henry 
feels that, but Henry feels that you 
should go on television. 

P: I know, 9 o'clock. 

H: Which is his solution 
problem. 

P: Do you believe | should do the 9 
o'clock news? 

H: On this, no. 

P: | don’t think so either. 

H: | said, we are all steeped in this, 
but look at the newspaper. Where is Wa- 
tergate today? 

P: Well in the country it is not that 
big. 


Vil: ALL THE KING’S HORSES 


to any 


The White House transcripts show 
that Richard Nixon displayed a propri- 
etary attitude toward the many agen- 
cies and bureaus of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. They were his to use as he saw 
fit. Items 


> Ina discussion with Dean on Sep- 
tember 15, 1972, about Democratic 
Nominee George McGovern’s presiden- 
tial campaign finances, this exchange 
took place 


P: | don’t think he is getting a hell 
of a lot of small money ... Have you 
had the P.O. [Post Office] checked yet? 

D: That is John’s [Ehrlichman’s] 
area. | don’t know. 

P: Well, let’s have it checked. 


> Talking on the same day with 
Dean about “all those who tried to do 
us in,” Nixon said: “They are asking for 
it and they are going to get it. We have 
not used the power in this first four years 
as you know We have not used the 
Bureau [FBI] and we have not used the 
Justice Department but things are go 
ing to change now.” 


> In a March 13, 1973, talk with 
Dean, the topic turned again to alleged 
irregularities in McGovern’s campaign 
finances. 


P: Do you need any IRS stuff? 

D: There is no need at this hour for 
anything from IRS and we have a cou 
ple of sources over there that | can go 
to... We can get right in and get what 
we need. 
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PRIMARIES 


Politics’ High Price 

Conventional wisdom has preached 
that Watergate will have a stunning im- 
pact on elections, converting incumben- 
cy from an asset into a liability and mak- 
ing this the year of the ethical amateur 
in politics. The analysis is logical 
enough, but politics often is not. Prima- 
ries in five states last week provided such 
mixed results that only one thing seemed 
certain: the electorate is still writing the 
1974 political script. 

Only in the Ohio Democratic Sen- 
ate primary did the predicted pattern 
hold up. At stake was nomination for 
the seat vacated by Republican William 
Saxbe when he became U'S. Attorney 
General. Millionaire Businessman How- 
ard Metzenbaum, 56, serving temporar- 
ily by appointment, was challenged by 
John Glenn, 52, the retired astronaut 
and Marine colonel who is now a fran- 
chise partner in five Holiday Inns. When 
the two last competed for a Senate nom- 
ination in 1970, Metzenbaum, with eight 
years’ experience as a state legislator 
and an efficient, well-financed cam- 
paign, beat Glenn. Metzenbaum then 
lost in the general election to Robert 
Taft, but this year the Democratic nom- 
ination is more valuable. The winner of 
the Republican primary, Cleveland 
Mayor Ralph Perk, is a far weaker can- 
didate than Taft was. 

Strong Chisel. At the outset, it 
seemed that Metzenbaum would repeat 
his 1970 performance. There were few 
policy differences between the two Dem- 
ocrats, although Glenn is basically more 
conservative than Metzenbaum. The 
only major contrast was between Metz- 
enbaum, the experienced politician, and 
Glenn, who had never before been elect- 
ed to office. But Glenn steadily chipped 
away with one strong chisel—his Boy 
Scout image. The result was a decisive 
victory for Glenn, a plurality of 
94,000 out of more than 1,000,000 votes 
cast. 

Billing himself as “someone your 
children can look up to,” Glenn from 
the start mined his reputation for hon- 
esty and integrity. Although he vowed 
to wage “the cleanest campaign I know 
how,” Glenn all but ignored the issues 
to hit hard—and low—at Metzenbaum 
as a tax dodger after both candidates re- 
leased details of their recent tax returns. 
The charge rested on the facts that Metz- 
enbaum (whose net worth is $3.6 mil- 
lion) legitimately paid no federal taxes 
in 1969 because of high interest pay- 
ments and losses in various investments 
and is involved in a tax-court dispute 
over a 1967-68 deduction of $118,000 for 
plant depreciation. Asked Glenn: “How 
much of a sense of responsibility can a 
man have for his country when he did- 
dies it out of taxes?” 

For Watergate-weary voters, such a 
question was bound to evoke unhappy 
comparisons. The tax issue cut deeply 
into Metzenbaum’s support, even among 
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the labor unions, where it was strongest 
in 1970. “Our people at the plants are 
puking over that tax business,” said 
Arch Little, executive secretary of the 
Dayton—Miami Valley AFL-CIO Council. 
Washington Pollster Peter Hart, who 
took surveys for Glenn, found that 43% 
of those polled thought Glenn was the 
more honest of the two candidates, while 
only 11% thought Metzenbaum was. “In 
essence, that was the ball game,” said 
Hart. Metzenbaum, who will almost cer- 
tainly support Glenn in the upcoming 
race, is disillusioned about the low tone 
of the campaign and sees his defeat as 
a dreary portent: “We're going to lose 
some good politicians because of Wa- 
tergate. The price of being in politics 
today is just too damn high.” 

Elsewhere, however, Watergate 
seemed to have no special effect, though 
it may have contributed to the poor turn- 
outs in Indiana and Texas. Local issues 
and personalities rather than national 
trends determined the outcomes. As usu- 
al, nearly all incumbent Congressmen 
seeking renomination were successful. 
Other noteworthy primary results: 

> In Alabama, Governor George 
Wallace, 54, easily defeated four rivals, 
including his wife Cornelia’s uncle, for- 
mer Governor James E. (“Kissin’ Jim”) 
Folsom, 65, to win the Democratic nom- 
ination for an unprecedented third four- 
year term. The paralysis that has con- 
fined Wallace to a wheelchair since the 
attempt on his life two years ago was ap- 
parently no political handicap: he got 
more than 65% of the vote, the biggest 
sweep in an Alabama primary since 
1920. He carried 66 of the state's 67 
counties and received surprisingly 
strong support from blacks, whom he se- 
riously courted for the first time in his 
political career. He is still coy about his 
plans for 1976, but it is clear that Wal- 
lace intends once again to use the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion in Montgomery as a 
base for his quadrennial foray into pres- 
idential politics. 

> In Texas, Governor Dolph Bris- 
coe’s landslide victory in the Democratic 
gubernatorial primary probably assures 
him of a second term and may have end- 
ed the political career of his rival, Fran- 
ces T, (“Sissy”) Farenthold. A multimil- 
lionaire rancher and banker, Briscoe, 52, 
ran on a bland, conservative record and 
a boast of having avoided new state tax- 
es last year. He surprised even himself 
by rolling up 68% of the unusually light 
vote (less than one-fourth of those eli- 
gible) and swamping Farenthold, 47, a 
reform-minded liberal who is the na- 
tional chairwoman of the Women’s Po- 
litical Caucus. Farenthold was a strong 
competitor in the primary two years ago, 
but this time she was hampered by lack 
of funds, and her campaign never caught 
fire. She is currently still running for of- 
fice—alumna trustee of Vassar College 
—but has not decided on her future po- 
litical plans in Texas. 

> In North Carolina, where voter 
turnout was also poor (35%), Attorney 
General Robert Morgan, 48, won with 
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GLENN KISSED BY HIS WIFE 
Hitting hard and low. 


50.49% of the Democratic Senate pri- 
mary vote, enough to avoid a runoff in 
his bid for the seat of Senator Sam Er- 
vin, who is retiring. A 24-year veteran 
of state and local Democratic politics, 
Morgan calls himself a “people’s advo- 
cate”; he created a consumer-protection 
bureau within the attorney general's of- 
fice. He will face Republican State Rep- 
resentative William E. Stevens, 52, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Broyhill 
Furniture Industries, in November. Ste- 
vens won 65% of the vote in the G.O.P. 
primary and has the backing of Repub- 
lican Governor James E. Holshouser Jr., 
but Morgan is expected to win. 
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WALLACE KISSED BY HIS DAUGHTER 
Seriously courting blacks. 
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THE WEST 


And Now, the ’30s Look in Politics 


Having influenced fashion and the 
movies, something like the '30s look has 
returned to the political life of the West- 
ern world. Not since the querulous pre- 
war years, certainly, have there been so 
many wobbly governments, imperiled 
leaders and shattered traditions in West- 
ern Europe and North America. Last 
week alone, a series of coincidental de- 
velopments posed the astonishing pros- 
pect of almost overnight change in the 
mind and manners of several key gov- 
ernments, with deep implications for 
East-West détente and other matters of 
high policy. 

In the US., the beginning of formal 
presidential impeachment hearings be- 
fore a committee of Congress brought a 
time of fateful decisions regarding Rich- 
ard Nixon’s presidency. At the same 
time, a number of US. allies found 
themselves dealing with abrupt changes: 

> In West Germany, a spent and 
moody Willy Brandt stepped down af- 
ter five years as Chancellor, deepening 
the shadows over the future of both 
détente and the European Community 


> In France, the race for the pres- 
idency settled down to a bitter struggle 
between Socialist Frangois Mitterrand, 
the candidate of the left, and Valéry Gis- 
card d’Estaing, the candidate of the right 
and center. No matter who wins, the 
election could mark the end of Gaull- 
ism. The voters’ decision could also 
upset the internal stability that had giv- 
en France much of the strength it had 
used so effectively within the European 
Community for a generation. 

> In Canada, Prime Minister Pierre 
Elliott Trudeau’s minority government 
fell from power after a vote of no con- 
fidence on its budget policies. Canadian 
voters may return another minority gov- 
ernment—possibly Trudeau’s Liberals 
again, possibly the opposition Tories 
—in an election scheduled for July 8. 

Even before last week’s surprises (see 
following stories), the West seemed to 
have become a kind of political basket 
case. In Britain, Labor Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson's minority government 
clings tenuously to power 24 months af- 
ter a bitter, standoff election that top- 





pled Edward Heath’s Tories but seemed 
to show mainly that the voters have lit- 
tle confidence in either majority party 
In Italy, no one seems to care very much 
whether Premier Mariano Rumor’s two- 
month-old center-left regime, which is 
the 36th government the country has 
had since the war, makes it through the 
spring. Belgium and The Netherlands 
have feeble minority governments that 
could go under at any time. 

In Portugal, the public euphoria that 
followed the overthrow of the Caetano 
dictatorship is gradually giving way to 
an atmosphere of uncertainty and some 
political tension. Denmark’s minority 
government could fall this week when 
the legislature votes on a controversial 
proposal to slash welfare benefits. Even 
tiny Iceland, once an island of stability 
500 miles from Britain out in the North 
Atlantic, has caught the spreading gov- 
ernmental malaise. After the country’s 
ruling three-party coalition split up last 
week over how to deal with a rate of in- 
flation that could reach 42% this year, 
Premier Olafur Johannesson dissolved 
Parliament and called for 
new elections on June 30. 

In the past 15 months, 
there has been a change of 
leaders in all but one of the 
nine nations of the Europe- 
an Common Market; the 
lone survivor is Pierre Wer- 
ner of Luxembourg. It is a 
matter of debate as to how 
Moscow reads the auguries. 
Surely the West's weakness 
at the top cannot be wel- 
come to Soviet Party Chair- 
man Leonid Brezhnev, who 
has staked his hopes for 
détente largely on his per- 
sonal dealings with Nixon, 
the departed Brandt and 
the late French President 
Georges Pompidou. 

The disease of political 
instability is not limited to 
Europe. In Israel, Premier- 
elect Yitzhak Rabin is 
struggling to form a coali- 
tion government capable of 
taking his divided and war- 
disillusioned nation into 
a new era. In Australia, 
Prime Minister Gough 
Whitlam was forced to call 
new elections this week. In 
Japan, meanwhile, Premier 
Kakuei Tanaka seems to be 
slipping steadily in public 
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opinion and within his Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Harvard Professor of Government 
Stanley Hoffmann finds similarities in 
the shaky political situation to the De- 
pression 1930s in that it is “a time when 
you have weak majorities and no strong 
leaders.” One crucial difference is that 
while leaders are under fire almost ev- 
erywhere, relatively few people are call- 
ing—at least so far—for fundamental 
changes in the democratic system. To- 
day, says Professor Heinrich Winkler of 
Albert Ludwig University in Freiburg, 
“the parliamentary system as such has 
not failed.” 

But few Western electorates would 
be that kind to their leaders, Though 
the local dissatisfactions range from 
fears about inflation to the aftershock 
ofa sobering war in Israel, there is a gen- 
eral fading of optimism in the indus- 
trial nations. If there is a common de- 
nominator in the West's political 
problems it is that voters—and leaders 
—are beginning to be aware that a long 
period of nearly uninterrupted economic 
growth has virtually come to an end. 
Says Columbia University Historian 
Fritz Stern: “For 25 years a steadily ex- 
panding economy protected Europe 
from major upheavals. Young radicals 
might thunder against the consumer so- 
ciety, against the endless boredom that 
comes with bourgeois life, but the work- 
ers of Europe found embourgeoisement 
an exhilarating experience.” 

Untold Truths. While it continued, 
economic growth solved domestic social 
problems almost automatically; this al- 
lowed the postwar titans to play their 
roles—Adenauer to bring a shattered 
Germany back into the West, De Gaulle 
to play savior to a nation torn first by 
war and then by withdrawal from Al- 
geria. Yet over the past year or two, real 
growth in the industrial nations has fad- 
ed. It has been replaced by mere infla- 
tion—now vastly stimulated by the ris- 
ing cost of oil and other natural 
resources. As growth disappears, social 
issues re-emerge. Britain, where a coal 
miners’ strike over government wage 
guidelines led to a bitter election last 
February, may have the dubious distinc- 
tion of being the first to experience the 
kind of political showdown over ¢co- 
nomic policy that may well spread to 
other European countries. 

British Historian Arnold Toynbee, 
now 85, recently warned that even 
though growth has come to a halt, “few 
politicians have yet dared to tell the 
truth to their constituents.” But, he adds, 
“the truth is declaring itself in ways that 
cannot be ignored”’—in the form of 
shrinking dollars, pounds and francs, 
and rising unemployment. Oxford De- 
fense Analyst Alastair Buchan agrees 
that there is—and should be—a certain 
“crisis of confidence in government.” 
But he also believes there is “a larger 
doubt about the governability of society 
in general. I think that the 1950s to the 
1970s will some day look like an ab- 
errant era of extraordinary growth. It is 
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“Funny, two weeks ago this would have been called a summit. . .” 


going to seem very much like the Belle 
Epoque of 1895 to 1914. I don’t think 
that means we are heading for a major 
war, but we are in for some very nasty so- 
cial adjustments.” 

Some argue that the spread of weak 
or ineffectual minority or coalition gov- 
ernments reflects the inadequacy of pol- 
iticians. Says Harvard’s Hoffmann: 
“There is a sense the electorate has in 
many countries that leaders just do not 
have answers to questions like inflation 
and the energy situation, nor are the old- 
er ideological parties adapted to these 
current problems.” The future of democ- 
racy, Hoffmann suggests, will hinge on 
“whether governments are able to deal 
with inflation and the formidable ques- 
tions of energy price rises.” 

In such a situation, many observers 
see the disappearance of classic char- 
ismatic leaders and the rise of econom- 
ics-wise technocrats—Helmut Schmidt 
in West Germany, possibly Valéry Gis- 
card d’Estaing in France—as a positive 
sign. For all the turnover at the top lev- 
els of government, notes Princeton His- 
torian Carl E. Schorske, there is no sign 
of political upheaval in the West. Right 
now, he says, “what you have is a crisis 
of administrators rather than a crisis of 
statesmen.” 

Even so, there is reason to doubt 
whether even the most gifted politician- 
administrators are adequate to the com- 
plex tasks that confront them. Harvard 
Sociologist Daniel Bell worries about a 
basic structural inadequacy in Western 
governments: “We confront an increas- 
ing number of problems and we do not 
have the mechanisms to solve them. Ev- 
erything gets thrown now into the po- 
litical cockpit so that the political sys- 
tem gets overburdened. When things 
that were outside the political arena get 
thrown into it—health, education, busi- 
ness—you get overloading. More con- 
flicts are generated, and that creates 
problems for political leaders.” 

The profusion of such tough but 


mundane challenges inevitably gener- 
ates a certain nostalgia for simpler times 
and more glamorous leadership. That 
impulse is scarcely realistic. What lead- 
er, after all, can be terribly glamorous 
at a time when inflation is bubbling up 
into double figures? Says Arthur M. 
Schlesinger Jr., one of the intellectual 
outriders of John Kennedy’s Adminis- 
tration: “Being a leader in any country 
—whether advanced or undeveloped, a 
dictatorship or a democracy—is no great 
fun these days. All industrial societies 
face intractable problems that the lead- 
ership is not capable of coping with.” 

Cataclysmic Worries. In their pri- 
vate moments, at least some of the 
world’s leaders might be tempted to 
agree. Only last March an article in the 
West German magazine Der Spiegel 
quoted an aide to Willy Brandt as say- 
ing that the Chancellor “sees everything 
breaking apart.” Brandt was said to have 
decided unhappily that changes of gov- 
ernments had become meaningless spec- 
tacles, that real power was more and 
more in the hands of big corporations 
and other interest groups. The result 
could be increasing extremism on both 
the left and the right. If this went on un- 
checked, Brandt was said to worry, par- 
liamentary democracy in Western Eu- 
rope could disappear in 20 or 30 years. 

Brandt has since disowned the ar- 
ticle—purportedly based on excerpts 
from his secret diaries—although not 
very convincingly. Whether or not the 
quoted excerpts were authentic, that 
kind of cataclysmic approach did seem 
to reflect the doubts and disappointment 
of a visionary leader who had remained 
in power beyond his time. Not that vi- 
sion is outmoded. But perhaps the real 
question today is how a new gener- 
ation of pragmatic, technocratic leaders 
can make democratic government work 
better in an era in which the pivotal 
concerns of politics are complex mat- 
ters of economics and international 
cooperation. 
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WEST GERMANY 


A Depressed Chancellor Resigns 


For the past few months, rumors 
have buzzed through Bonn that a tired 
and discouraged Willy Brandt would 
soon resign as Chancellor. Yet West 
Germany, and indeed all of Western Eu- 
rope, was caught by surprise 
last week when the 60-year- 
old leader abruptly an- 
nounced that he was leaving 
office. The ostensible cause of 
his resignation was the scan- 
dal that followed last month’s 
arrest of Ginter Guillaume, 
a close personal aide who 
confessed to being an East 
German spy. (TIME, May 6). 

Brandt's reputation for 
personal integrity is suffi- 
ciently strong that he might 
have been able to weather the 
scandal by blaming aides 
who had hired Guillaume de- 
spite the warnings of German 
security police. But that 
would not have been Willy's 
way. In a _ two-paragraph 
handwritten letter of resigna- 
tion to President Gustav Hei- 
nemann, Brandt declared: “I 
accept the political responsi- 
bility for negligence in con- 
nection with the Guillaume 
espionage affair.” 


CHANCELLOR BRANDT AT S.P.D. CONGRESS (1973) 


Deputy Chancellor Walter Scheel, 
who is Foreign Minister and leader of 
the Free Democrats, which form the rul- 
ing coalition with Brandt’s Social Dem- 
ocrats (S.P.D.), immediately assumed 





The Legacy of a “Good German” 


To thousands of people in the West, 
Willy Brandt has been one of the truly 
heroic figures of the postwar world. He 
is still remembered by many as the fight- 
ing mayor of West Berlin. More impor- 
tant, though, he was a statesman-realist 
who was determined to confront and 
conquer Germany's shameful past, a Eu- 
rope-minded visionary who preached 
unity for the Continent, and the Nobel 
Peace—prizewinning architect of Ostpol- 
itik. Konrad Adenauer cemented West 
Germany’s ties with the West, and Lud- 
wig Erhard fashioned the economic mir- 
acle that has made the Deutsche Mark 
the world’s most powerful currency. But 
it was Brandt who made peace with a 
hostile and suspicious East by convinc- 
ing Moscow and its allies that Germans 
were willing to accept the fact that they 
had lost World War IL. 

Nowhere was this reality more 
dramatically symbolized than during 
Brandt's visit to Warsaw in December 
1970. There he paid his respects to the 
memory of the 500,000 Jews from the 
Warsaw ghetto who were killed by Ger- 
man soldiers during the war. At the sim- 
ple granite memorial, Brandt fell to 
his knees in a heartfelt act of atone- 
ment and prayer. He often said: “No 
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people can escape from their history.” 

But it was not the past that con- 
cerned Brandt so much as the future 
He was thoroughly committed to the 
dream of European unity. At the 1969 
Hague meeting of the Common Mar- 
ket, he forcefully advocated Britain's ad- 
mission to the EEC. He spoke eloquent- 
ly about his belief that Europe could 
achieve economic integration by 1980; 
yet he hesitated to use Bonn’s economic 
muscle as a political weapon, reasoning 
that it could revive memories of the 
“same old bad Germans.” 

. 

Brandt himself earned a reputation 
as a “good German.” The illegitimate 
son of a Liibeck shopgirl, he joined the 
Socialist youth organization in 1931, and 
was forced to leave Germany after Hit- 
ler came to power. He first came to 
world attention as mayor of West Ber- 
lin between 1957 and 1966. During the 
recurring Berlin crises, including East 
Germany's erection of the Wall in 1961, 
Brandt was the symbol of his city’s de- 
termination to remain free. 

Brandt established an image abroad 
for himself as a man of fairness and in- 
tegrity, which did much to restore a 
sense of pride to the West German na- 
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power as interim Chancellor. He will 
hold that office until this week, when 
the Bundestag, barring some unforeseen 
development, will elect Finance Minis- 
ter Helmut Schmidt (see following story) 
as Brandt's successor. Scheel is also 
scheduled to be elected as successor to 
the retiring Heinemann. 

Although it was past midnight Mon- 
day when Brandt's resignation was an- 
nounced, more than 150 
torch-bearing Social Dem- 
ocratic Party members 
marched up to Brandt’s house 
on the Venusberg overlook- 
ing Bonn. Placing candles be- 
fore its heavy iron gate, they 
took up a silent vigil, broken 
only by occasional shouts 
of “Willy! Stay in office!” 
The following day, tens of 
thousands of Brandt support- 
ers marched through cities 
across Germany—Hamburg, 
Frankfurt, Hannover, West 
Berlin, Bonn. Telegrams urg- 
ing the Chancellor to recon- 
sider flooded S.P.D. head- 
quarters. 

When he went to the 
Bundestag to say farewell to 
S.P.D. deputies, Brandt was 
greeted by roaring cheers and 
applause, and was given a 
bouquet of red roses. One of 
his closest aides collapsed 
into sobs. Brandt had threat- 
ened to quit many times be- 
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tion. In both East and West he made 
Germany salonfthig (socially accept- 
able). No longer did young German 
tourists in France or Holland have to 
pretend that they were Swedes, and no 
longer did the governments of Eastern 
Europe blame all their problems on 
the “revanchist West Germans.” During 
the 1972 national election, which he 
won handily, Brandt chose a slogan 
that would have been unthinkable only 
a few years earlier: GERMANS! YOU CAN 
BE PROUD OF YOUR COUNTRY. 

Paradoxically, Brandt has always 
seemed a greater man to the rest of 
the world than he did to his own peo- 
ple. Many Germans saw him not as a 
world statesman but as an erratic pol- 
itician who was subject to spasms of leth- 
argy and drink-fueled melancholy, who 
talked aimlessly of quitting after suf- 
fering electoral setbacks. Germans who 
preferred their leaders to be stark 
(strong) were bothered by his indecision 
and inability to keep his political house 
in order. 

The Chancellor usually responded 
to such criticisms by shrugging his im- 
posing shoulders and saying: “It is too 
late to remake Willy Brandt.” By re- 
signing suddenly last week—rather than 
finding a scapegoat for the spy scandal 
—Brandt showed that he still has no 
intention of remaking himself. 
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fore, but friends believe that his deci- 
sion is now irrevocable. He intends, 
however, to remain chairman of the 
S.P.D. and to continue to speak out on 
political matters. 

Brandt’s resignation confused his 
followers as much as it grieved them. It 
was hard for them to believe that he 
would give up his high office simply be- 
cause of the spy scandal, even though 
Guillaume had had access to secret 
NATO documents and other sensitive 
matters. There were rumors, given wide 
circulation by the anti-Brandt newspa- 
pers of Axel Springer, that Guillaume 
had gathered data about indiscretions 
in Brandt’s private life and had attempt- 
ed to blackmail the Chancellor. One 
such unsubstantiated story: Brandt in 
the early 1950s had an affair with an 
East German woman who was paid 
$125,000 by a West German intelligence 
agent when she threatened to tell all 
about the liaison. 

Guillaume, according to the rumors, 
had said that he would release his in- 
formation unless Brandt let him return 
to East Germany without extensive in- 
terrogation. In a national television ad- 
dress, Brandt attempted to quash these 
reports, but only added to the confusion 
when he said: “There were indications 
that my private life was to be pulled into 
the speculation on the spy case. It is gro- 
tesque to think that a German Chan- 
cellor can be blackmailed. In any case, 
I cannot be.” 

Personal Betrayal. Most experts 
believe that the spy scandal was the 
proximate cause rather than the real 
reason for the resignation. Ever since 
his electoral triumph in November 
1972, when the Social Democrats won 
45.8% of the vote and emerged as the 
Bundestag’s largest party for the first 
time in history, the Chancellor has faced 
a series of disappointments 

During the campaign, Brandt prom- 
ised major reforms in education and tax- 
ation policy, and an increase in worker 
representation on the supervisory boards 
of industrial firms. Largely because the 
economically conservative Free Demo- 
crats objected to these measures, Brandt 
has not been able to make good on a sin- 
gle election promise. This in turn has 
made him a target of the radical Juso 
(Young Socialist) wing of the S.P.D. Last 
winter's oil crisis and mounting infla- 
tion (current rate: 7.8%) compounded 
Brandt’s problems, as did a series of 
strikes earlier this year by public ser- 
vice employees and the metalworkers 
The strikes ended only after the gov- 
ernment agreed to grant wage increases 
of up to 14%, thus violating its own 10% 
pay-hike guidelines. Socialist Brandt, 
who considers himself a friend of the 
working man, felt personally betrayed 
when the unions did not moderate their 
demands as he had asked. 

An indifferent administrator who 
much prefers to grapple with big for- 
eign policy issues, Brandt began to feel 
swamped by his seemingly uncontrol- 
lable domestic problems. In January, re- 
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SOCIAL DEMOCRATS’ HELMUT SCHMIDT IN A REFLECTIVE MOOD 


ports TIME’s Bonn Bureau Chief Bruce 
Nelan, “Brandt began to talk to inti- 
mates about resigning. He had sunk into 
a deep depression, viewing the world 
and its future in near-apocalyptical 
terms. Diplomats in Bonn began report- 
ing the Chancellor's lethargy and lack 
of drive. The opposition Christian Dem- 
ocratic Union increased its charges that 
Germany was leaderless.”’ 

The Chancellor has sunk into fits of 
melancholy before, but this time the im- 
age of a listless Brandt took its toll at 
the polls. In a series of state and city elec- 
tions, the S.P.D. suffered setbacks rang- 
ing from 6% to 10%, compared with 
1970. Experts were predicting that the 
Socialists would lose a June 9 election 
in the state of Lower Saxony, even 
though Brandt has promised to cam- 
paign there personally. The most Eu- 
rope-minded of the Continent’s leaders, 
he was also saddened by the insistence 
of Britain’s new Labor government that 
it would “renegotiate” the terms on 
which it entered the Common Market. 
Nor could he draw much comfort from 
Ostpolitik, the pride of his term. As ex- 
changes between East and West slowed, 
critics accused Brandt of having given 
away more to the Communists than he 
had obtained. Brandt was thus already 
very close to giving up the chancellor- 
ship when Guillaume was arrested 

Helmut Schmidt must attempt to 
pull the Social Democrats out of their 
tailspin after he takes the oath of Chan- 
cellor next week. He has his task well 
cut out for him. The urgent problems 
that depressed Brandt have not gone 
away. Moreover, a public opinion poll 
released last week showed that voter 
preference for the S.P.D. is at an all- 
time low of 27%; only 7% favor the Free 
Democrats, while 62% support the 
Christian Democrats. Schmidt and the 
Social Democrats are lucky that they do 
not have to face another national elec- 
tion until the fall of 1976. 





Rise of an American- 
Style Politician 


Shortly after the Social Democratic 
Party suffered a serious setback in a 
Hamburg state by-election last March, 
Helmut Schmidt, 55, went on television 
and bluntly accused his boss, Willy 
Brandt, of weak leadership and laxity 
That kind of pugnacity long ago earned 
West Germany’s new Chancellor- 
nominate the nickname ‘“Schmidt- 
Schnauze” (Schmidt the Lip). Friends 
and enemies alike describe him as an 
“American-style” politician, in refer- 
ence to his rough-and-tumble skill as an 
infighter. Certainly no one has ever ac- 
cused him of indecision or timidity—or 
of hiding his ambition to take over 
Brandt's job. 

The son of a Hamburg schoolteach- 
er, Schmidt joined the Hitler Youth 
when the Nazis came to power in 1933 
and later served as an artillery battery 
commander in the Wehrmacht during 
World War II until he was captured by 
the British. After the war, he studied 
economics at the University of Ham- 
burg, where he was a star pupil of Karl 
Schiller, who later served as Brandt's 
first Finance Minister. Schmidt entered 
politics while still a student and became 
leader of the German Socialist Student 
Union, precursor of today’s vociferous, 
left-wing Young Socialists (Jusos). He 
won a seat in the Bundestag on the So- 
cial Democratic ticket in 1953, and 14 
years later became the party’s parlia- 
mentary floor leader. In 1968 he stepped 
up to the party’s vice chairmanship un- 
der Brandt. 

After the Social Democrats won the 
1969 election, Brandt chose Schmidt 
—who would have preferred to be For- 
eign Minister—as his defense chief. In 
that thankless job, Schmidt modernized 
the West German arsenal and shook up 
the creaky officer corps, earning high 
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marks from NATO leaders. One top 
American diplomat in Bonn called him 
“the best German Defense Minister 
since the war.” He raised military mo- 
rale and attracted volunteers by improv- 
ing barracks life and allowing them to 
sport Beatle-length hair. To tradition- 
alists’ complaints that he was turning 
the Bundeswehr into the “German hair 
force,” Schmidt asserted: “I couldn’t 
care less whether long or short hair 
grows on the scalp. I’m only interested 
in what’s inside the skull.” 

In 1972 Schmidt succeeded his for- 
mer mentor Schiller as Finance Min- 
ister and tackled Germany's major eco- 
nomic problem: inflation, now running 
at 7.8% a year. A staunch proponent of 
a free market, Schmidt relied on tight- 
money policies rather than wage and 
price controls, an approach that has 
helped earn him the enmity of the Ju- 
sos, who make up about 25% of his own 
party. Last week Juso Chairman Heidi 
Wieczorek-Zeul called Schmidt “the 
worst possible choice” as Brandt's suc- 
cessor. Schmidt has also recently been 
at odds with the S.P.D.’s coalition part- 
ners, the Free Democrats. He favors a 
little more inflation rather than more 
unemployment, while the Free Demo- 
crats want tighter measures to control 
inflation even if that means a little more 
unemployment. Despite his reputation 
as a political toe-treader, Schmidt has 
long been rated in public opinion polls 
as the most popular Social Democrat in 
Brandt's Cabinet. 

Hot Temper. Schmidt is regarded 
as less of a European visionary than 
Brandt, but he does believe in eco- 
nomic integration, and many Eurocrats 
consider him less narrowly nationalistic 
than top policymakers in London and 
Paris. Schmidt's elevation to Chancellor 
is welcomed by Washington because 
of his record as an advocate of a strong 
Atlantic Alliance. He has said that 
“West European unification cannot and 
must not be achieved in opposition to 
the U.S.” Observers in Bonn expect 
Schmidt to place less emphasis on Ost- 
politik than Brandt did. He will prob- 
ably be tougher with the Communists 
in granting generous credits and trade 
concessions. 

Schmidt has been hospitalized at 
least three times in the past two years 
for a chronic thyroid condition that 
tends to aggravate his hot temper and 
sharp tongue. However, he has appar- 
ently recovered his health sufficiently to 
sail and throw the javelin at his lake- 
side weekend house in Schleswig- 
Holstein. During the week he lives with 
his wife Hannelore in a Bonn apartment, 
where he often relaxes after 18-hour 
work days by listening to Baroque harp- 
sichord and organ music. He is also an 
avid chess player. Two summers ago he 
and his wife spent several evenings re- 
playing the games of Bobby Fischer and 
Boris Spassky at the world champion- 
ship in Iceland. Invariably, Schmidt 
played the game of the aggressive Amer- 
ican challenger. 
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Sadat Opens the Door 


“For five centuries, our people and 
our Arab nation have lived in the cradle 
of defeat. Victory processions roamed the 
streets, but these were the processions of 
foreign invading armies, not ours. They 
hoisted the banners of victory in the 
squares, but they were the banners of oc- 
cupying countries and not ours. Today I 
declare to our people and to the whole 
Arab nation that the centuries of back- 
wardness and defeat are past and gone.” 


So declared Egyptian President An- 
war Sadat at a parliamentary victory 
celebration in Cairo after the October 
war. Historians will long debate wheth- 
er or not the Egyptian armies really won 
a military victory in that war. It is un- 
likely, though, that they will dispute the 
notion that the outcome of the war re- 
stored to the Arab world a needed mea- 
sure of self-esteem that had been ab- 


retary of State will eventually produce 
a lasting settlement. What Sadat wants 
is a peace that will once and for all end 
the struggle with Israel, thus freeing him 
and his people to devote their energies 
to building a new Egypt. 

Last week Kissinger was heavily en- 
gaged in another round of Middle East 
shuttle diplomacy, flying not only be- 
tween Damascus and Jerusalem but also 
back to Egypt to give Sadat progress re- 
ports. Kissinger seemed to be making 
progress, but slowly. He met in Cyprus 
with Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko, who indicated that Moscow 
would not oppose his peacemaking en- 
deavors. The Israelis agreed to give up 
more captured territory on the Golan 
Heights, and the Syrians dropped rigid 
demands for a specific timetable for Is- 
raeli withdrawal from occupied territo- 
ry. At week’s end the likelihood of a 


KISSINGER GREETS SADAT ON DIPLOMATIC VISIT TO CAIRO 
Gambling on the future to build a new nation. 


sent since the humiliating defeat of 1967 
and provided a breakthrough to peace 
negotiations. Nor will they argue that 
the war made Egypt’s Sadat—who had 
been judged the indecisive, second-rate 
successor to the great Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser—the most prestigious leader of the 
Arab world. 

It was Sadat who planned last Oc- 
tober’s assault on the Israeli-occupied 
territories as a desperate way of ending 
the “no war, no peace” stalemate in the 
Middle East. It was also Sadat who 
chilled Egypt’s longstanding client re- 
lationship with the Soviet Union and 
wholeheartedly backed Henry Kissin- 
ger’s peacemaking shuttle diplomacy. 
Sadat is gambling—with his prestige, if 
not his future—that the American Sec- 


disengagement deal was still uncertain, 
but Sadat worked on as though the final 
outcome was inevitable. 

Sadat has already begun what he de- 
scribes as a “liberalization in all fields,” 
meaning a far-reaching political and 
economic overhaul of Egyptian society. 
His predecessor, Nasser, tried to build 
Arab socialism by turning the country 
into a police state: newspapers were cen- 
sored, telephones tapped and xenopho- 
bia was so encouraged that uncomfort- 


The Sadats at leisure: upper left, the 
President with friends in his home town 
of Mit Abuel Kom; Jehan Sadat in 
kaftan; with daughters Lubna, 18 (left), 
and Noha, 16, at home in Cairo. 
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Egyptian peasants heading homeward in agricultural area outside Cairo 


Villagers celebrating Mohammed's birthday with banners. 





University student Builder Osman 





View of Nile hotels and city from Cairo’s television tower on Gezira Island 
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able foreign businessmen went home. 
Today the concentration camps are 
empty. Moreover, fewer telephones are 
tapped, and the secret police are at least 
less visible. The new editor of the semi 
official Cairo daily al Ahram is Ali 
Amin, a journalist who spent nine years 
in exile during the Nasser era because 
he opposed the regime. 

Sadat refers to this period in veiled 
phrases. “The 1952 revolution goes on,” 
he said in a recent speech, “but we 
should understand that there have been 
certain passive aspects to it and we must 
correct them.” There were a number of 
fresh corrections last week. The govern- 
ment, for the first time in 25 years, abol- 
ished the requirement that Egyptians 
obtain exit visas to travel abroad. The 
Council of State ruled that it was illegal 
for the government to seize individual 
property, as Nasser did. As a result of 
the verdict, at least 1,000 Egyptian cit- 
izens stand to recover property taken 
from them during the Nasser years. This 
week there will be a national referen- 
dum to approve Sadat’s “October work- 
ing paper,” a broad-sweep charter that 
outlines the country’s goals for the next 
quarter-century. Right now, Sadat is 
putting major emphasis on liberalizing 
the economic field. Unlike its oil-rich 
Arab neighbors, Egypt has few proven 
petroleum reserves, although it does 
have deposits of iron ore, phosphate, co- 
balt, nickel and copper (see map). 

“Calcutta-ization.”’ Following the 
Suez Canal’s closing, which has cost 
Egypt an estimated $2 billion in lost rev- 
enues since 1967, the country has large- 
ly depended on tourism and agricultural 
exports for income. Egypt has also re- 
ceived subsidies and credits from Arab 
allies (notably Saudi Arabia and Ku- 
wait) and substantial aid (mostly mil- 
itary) from the Soviet Union. Nonethe- 
less, Egypt’s foreign debt is now about 
$7 billion. This year’s balance of pay- 
ments deficit will probably be the same 
as last year’s: about $2 billion. 

Egypt’s problems are likely to get 
worse before they get better. In the past 
30 years, the population has soared from 
18 million to 36 million. About a fifth 
of the country’s population are now clus- 
tered in and around Cairo; many new- 
comers are refugees from such once- 
prosperous cities as Port Said and 
Ismailia whose homes were ruined af- 
ter the Six-Day War. Cairo is so over- 
crowded that it is approaching what 
Egyptian officials call “Calcutta-iza- 
tion.” At least 60% of its residents have 
no electricity, water and sewage. A bad- 
ly managed distribution system has 
caused long queues and high prices for 
staple foods. 

Egypt's priority program, as a re- 
sult, is to rebuild its shattered cities and 
give the people some early measure of 
relief. But Sadat has even more ambi- 


Above: Egyptian soldiers in training; 
queuing up at fish store in Cairo; women 
waiting at birth control clinic. 
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tious projects for revitalizing the coun- 
try. In essence, the President wants to 
free Egyptians from their centuries-old 
dependence on a narrow (average width: 
seven miles), 500-mile-long green belt 
on each side of the Nile River valley. 
The completion of the Aswan High 
Dam, with its water control and vastly 
increased production of electricity, will 
make that possible. 

One of the architects of the new 
Egypt is Osman Ahmed Osman, 57, 
the principal contractor on the Aswan 
High Dam, who after the war was 
named Minister of Housing and Re- 
construction by Sadat. Osman’s first 
assignment is a $6 billion reconstruction 
of the Canal Zone, including the cities 
of Suez, Port Said, Ismailia and rec- 
lamation of land on both sides of the 
canal. Once that is completed, Osman 
wants to build a system of concrete cul- 
verts beneath the Suez Canal (which is 
now being cleared by teams of Egyp- 
tian, U.S. and British divers) that will 
carry water from the Nile to irrigate 
the Sinai desert. At least 350,000 acres 
of wilderness, he estimates, can be re- 
claimed by this process. “We wouldn’t 
have done this before the building of 
the High Dam,” says Osman. “If there 
had been a low Nile, we might have 
left the delta to dry up if we siphoned 
water over to Sinai. But now we have 
a guaranteed supply of water.” 

Along with the Sinai project and the 
reclamation of 800,000 acres of land be- 
low the dam, Sadat envisions an even 
more audacious project—the reclama- 
tion of nearly 2 million acres of the sand- 
swirling Western Desert, between the 
green belt and Egypt’s western borders. 
He becomes excited when he talks about 
this new frontier. “That's it, the west, I 
am all for a drive to the west. You know 
how much I like your western movies. 
We need the same in Egypt.” 

Essentially the plan is simple. Un- 
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derneath the desert, running from the 
Sudanese border to El Alamein in the 
north, is a series of underground reser- 
voirs connecting the major oases. Egyp- 
tians refer to this as the “Second Nile,” 
or, as it is officially called, “the New Val- 
ley.” Electric power from Aswan will 
be sent to the desert and used to pump 
up the water and irrigate the land. In a 
test project, 100,000 transplanted Egyp- 
tians are now living in the Kharga Oasis 
at the southeastern end of the desert, 
where they successfully raise crops and 
livestock. One farmer, Mohammed 
Mahmud, happily told TIME Correspon- 
dent Wilton Wynn: “I used to live in a 
village in the Nile valley, where I was 
able to rent only two acres of land. I 
moved over here, and now I own six 
acres of land, two cows, four goats and 
a donkey. In the old village, there were 
17,000 people and only 1,600 acres of 
land. Over here, there is enough land 
for everybody.” 

Changing Habits. The only jarring 
note in Mahmud’s success story is that 
he now has eleven children and his wife 
is pregnant once more. Egyptian lead- 
ers are fighting to limit families. In doing 
so, they must dispel a traditional Arab 
conviction that many sons must be born 
for a family to prosper, because so many 
die of childhood diseases. Thanks to a 
growing system of state-run clinics in 
rural areas, the high fatality rate is de- 
clining. With support from more pro- 
gressive Islamic leaders, the government 
has set up birth control clinics, where a 
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EGYPTIAN STUDENTS LISTENING TO LECTURE AT CAIRO UNIVERSITY 
Trying to decide how much freedom they really want. 


month's supply of the Pill can be bought 
for about 12¢. 

In the long run, though, Aswan and 
its electricity output may turn out to be 
more effective. Within the next five 
years, more than 4,000 Egyptian villag- 
es will have electricity for the first time 
in history; in those that already have 
lights and television, there has been a 
change in nighttime habits. Already a 
slight drop in birth rates has been re- 
ported. “They have other ways to spend 


the time now,” says a social worker. 

Egyptians like to regard themselves 
as heirs of the pharaohs and the elite of 
the Arab world. In trying to solve some 
of Egypt’s economic and social prob- 
lems, Sadat can readily call upon the tal- 
ents of a cadre of intellectuals, techno- 
crats and artists, who in varying ways 
share his dream of what Egypt can be- 
come. Among them: 

> Architect Hassan Fathy, 71, who 
has become world-famous by designing 


Plans and Dreams for Egypt 


Egyptian President Anwar Sadat is 
often ill at ease in his office in Cairo’s 
Abdin Palace. Its confined formality, he 
tells visitors, reminds him of prisons he 
was sent to for revolutionary plotting in 
Egypt's “colonial” days. Sadat is far more 
relaxed when he stays at one of his pres- 
idential resthouses outside Cairo. Recent- 
ly, over tea and Turkish coffee in a rest- 
house beside the pyramids, he discussed 
his plans and dreams for Egypt with 
TIME Correspondents Wilton Wynn and 
Karsten Prager. Among his points 


EGYPTIAN PRIDE. Nasser was the 
first true Egyptian to rule this country 
in more than 2,000 years. But in spite 
of all that foreign domination, our per- 
sonality never dissolved. One of the prin- 
cipal elements in the success of our bat- 
Ue last October was the faith of every 
Egyptian, the pride he feels for his land, 
and the very name Egypt itself. 

RELATIONS WITH OTHER ARAB 
STATES. If Egypt is powerful, the Arabs 
will be powerful. We are proud of our 
land, and maybe some critics see this as 
Egypt first. But I feel that I cannot make 
myself understood in the world today 
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without using methods that people else- 
where understand. We Arabs are very 
hot. We flare up, and we cool down. But 
here in Egypt, we now are using lan- 
guage that can be understood all over 
the world. A man must be a man of his 
word. I say what I mean, and I mean 
what I say, and this is not based on sen- 
timental factors or flaring emotionalism 
but on wise calculation. It is not correct 
to say that we are adopting ways that 
are different from the Arab world. We 
are trying to convince our brothers to 
adopt methods that can be understood 
in the whole world. 

POLITICS IN EGYPT. I don't believe 
in the multiparty system in this era of 
our building. We had a multiparty sys- 
tem before, and it proved a great fail- 
ure. When we finish the foundations for 
our new community, then we may be 
able to afford a multiparty system. But 
I don’t think it is suitable now. 

CIVIL LIBERTIES. I am proud that for 
the first time in 40 years we have no con- 
centration camps. Since 1971 they have 
been shut down forever. Even during the 
October war we had no concentration 
camps. 
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for the poor attractive, inexpensive 
homes that use cheap local materials 
Educated at Cairo University, Fathy 
employs advanced Western technology 
but traditional designs. He has planned 
high-rise residential buildings for Cairo 
that do not require air-conditioning but 
instead use the central-courtyard cool- 
ing technique. 

> Rashad Rushdi, 55, is a popular 
playwright whose none-too-subtle alle- 
gories on corruption infuriated Cabinet 
ministers in Nasser’s day. Rushdi, who 
spent a year of postdoctoral study at the 
Yale School of Drama, is an artist whose 
plays incorporate elements of op- 
era, dance and musicals. His latest play, 
Habibti Shamina (My Beloved Shami- 
na), is an allegory based on the Song of 
Solomon, in which Egypt is the lover of 
Palestine (Shamina). 

> Leila Abou Seif, 31, a TV direc- 
tor who uses Western cinematic tech- 
niques to explore Egyptian themes. Her 
latest film is Egypt's favorite subject 
now: a moving paean to the wounded 
soldiers of the October war. 

> Leila Takla, 38, who holds a doc- 
torate in public administration and is 
one of eight women members in Egypt's 
360-seat Parliament. An active feminist, 
she held her own in a remarkable de- 
bate last year with Libyan Leader 
Muammar Gaddafi, who had come to 
Cairo to explore the possibilities of a 
merger between Egypt and Libya. Tak- 
la, who is married to Police General and 
Criminologist Karim Darwish, rebutted 
Gaddafi’s chauvinistic brand of Islamic 
fundamentalism by arguing that it re- 


THE ECONOMY. We shall retain the 
public sector. It was our backbone dur- 
ing the very dark years of humiliation 
and defeat [after 1967]. It will continue 
to exist because it can take responsibility 
for building what the private sector fears 
to build: industry that may not be very 
profitable but that must be built. But let 
the private sector also be active. It will 
not be an open capitalist system, and I 
don’t share the fears of the extremists 
We will welcome Arab and foreign cap- 
ital to help us build our country. 

POPULATION GROWTH. I think our 
population can be an asset if it is used 
and trained and educated in the proper 
way. We must enter the era of technol- 
ogy. We cannot continue being back- 
ward, or we will perish like the Indians 
in the U.S. If the Indians had mastered 
technology, they would have fought you 
until this century. 

TOURISM. It was a political issue in 
the past. When [US. Secretary of State 
John Foster] Dulles put the squeeze on 
us, he stopped tourism to Egypt.* I hope 
tourism will not be a political instrument 
in the future, although I have no fear if 
Dr. Kissinger issues passports 
*The U.S. twice stopped travel to the Middle East 


for safety reasons, first during the 1956 war and 
during the 1958 crisis in Lebanon 
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duced women to a secondary role. When 
Gaddafi protested that women were 
weak, Takla retorted that “only in weak 
societies are women weak.” Among the 
feminists present who cheered her on 
Jehan Sadat, 40, the President’s attrac- 
tive half-English second wife, who is 
probably one of the most liberated first 
ladies in the Arab world. 

The contributions such talented 
Egyptians might make to their country 
will remain limited, however, unless Sa- 
dat is able to overcome Egypt's short- 
age of capital. For that reason he has 
conceived a plan called “al infitah”’ (the 
opening) to lure money from oil-rich 
Arab states and the industrial West. Al- 
ready Egypt has signed a World Bank 
covenant that limits expropriation; it is 
negotiating with 50 nations to guarantee 
them freedom of operation for investors 
and repatriation of capital. Potential in- 
vestors appear to be impressed with 
Egypt’s earnestness. In slightly more 
than a year, Egypt has signed 13 agree- 
ments with international oil companies 
under which they will explore for oil in 
the Western Desert and offshore along 
the Mediterranean coast. 

An increased foreign presence will 
mean far-reaching changes in the coun- 
try’s social structure. “We haven’t fully 
decided how much freedom we really 
want,” admits one Cairo editor. “How 
can you have a fully free press without 
pornography? How can you have social 
freedom without permissiveness? 
How can you give freedom to foreign 
industrialists and not to Egyptian 
industrialists?” 

Abandoning Nasser. This new 
freedom will dramatically affect Egyp- 
tian women. Until recently, most girls 
stayed uneducated at home, in keeping 
with Islamic tradition. There is still a 
Moslem bloc that favors keeping wom- 
en in this state. When the National As- 
sembly recently debated a divorce bill, 
students from the 1,000-year-old Al 
Azhar University demonstrated in pro- 
test. But the liberation of women in 
Egypt's increasingly open society is in- 
evitable. One-fourth of Egypt’s 200,000 
university students are coeds, and 74% 
of all women graduates are working. 
More pantsuits than veils are seen these 
days on Cairo streets. 

One measure of the change that Sa- 
dat has already wrought in Egyptian 
society is that some of his policies are be- 
ing openly criticized by the intellectual 
fringe of what is still a very loyal 
opposition. Some complain that he is 
abandoning Nasser’s vision of Egypt as 
an Arab socialist community. Others 
charge that he has built up excessively 
high hopes based on what Kissinger’s di- 
plomacy may achieve, and is risking a 
bitter backlash. Even American diplo- 
mats have gently tried to warn him that 
US. aid may not be forthcoming in quite 
the amount he expects. Tacitly, Sadat 
concedes that he has taken a giant risk 
in staking so much on the U.S. “If there 
is no peace,” he says, “then forget every- 
thing I have said.” 
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PRESIDENTIAL CONTENDERS VALERY GISCARD D’ESTAING & FRANCOIS MITTERRAND 


FRANCE 


The Spoils of Gaullism 


One of the hallmarks of Gaullist pol- 
itics as practiced by the late general was 
the building of an alliance of France's 
left and right under a national banner 
of pride and grandeur. For 16 years, that 
tactic kept the U.D.R. (Union of Dem- 
ocrats for the Fifth Republic) Party of 
Charles de Gaulle in power. But now 
that the U.D.R. is in disarray after the 
elimination of Gaullist Jacques Chaban- 
Delmas in last week’s first round of bal- 
loting for the presidency, the nation has 
fallen back into its traditional polarities, 
with Finance Minister Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing, 48, representing the right, and 
Frangois Mitterrand, 57, leading a Pop- 
ular Front of leftists that includes the 
Communist Party. As campaigning be- 
gan for the final round of voting this Sun- 
day, the two candidates are locked in 
frantic efforts to out-De Gaulle each oth- 
er; three weeks ago, both were rapping 
the general's party. 

The two have sound reasons for 
seeking the spoils of Gaullism. It is the 
Gaullist 15.1% of the vote that Chaban 
collected that holds the balance of pow- 
er between Giscard’s first-round 32.6% 
and Mitterrand’s 43.2%. For the first 
time in the campaign, French opinion 
polls differed last week over the favor- 
ite. One showed Giscard edging ahead 
by 51% to 49%; another found Mitter- 
rand leading by the same margin 

Because Finance Minister Giscard 
is identified nearly everywhere as the au- 
thor of the quintessentially Gaullist pol- 
icy of economic independence from the 
U.S. or any other country, he seemed 
the inevitable second-round beneficiary 
of almost all of the Chaban vote. Mit- 
terrand, however, was not about to let 


Gaullists forget that he had something 
to offer them too. “There exist many 
Frenchmen who identify themselves 
with the history of Gaullism, but not 
with the right of big business,” he de- 
clared. He reminded Gaullists that Gis- 
card was partly responsible for the gen- 
eral’s forced retirement in 1969 when 
Giscard urged a non vote against De 
Gaulle. Even Mitterrand’s ally, Commu- 
nist Boss Georges Marchais, could not 
resist getting in on the act, despite the 
generally low profile his party has been 
keeping in order not to embarrass Mit- 
terrand. “Gaullists and Communists, 
even if they have been sometimes vi- 
olently opposed, have always been unit- 
ed at different stages,” said Marchais. 

Moscow Interference. Giscard 
counterattacked by boasting that “I 
learned my lessons as a statesman from 
De Gaulle and his way of making de- 
cisions.” When the Soviet ambassador 
called on Giscard (ostensibly to discuss 
bilateral economic issues), the Finance 
Minister called in news photographers 
and later pointedly declared that he in- 
tended to be the “President of all the 
French.” It was an obvious bid for leftist 
as well as Gaullist support. The usually 
compliant French Communist Party 
protested that Moscow was interfering 
in the internal politics of France. 

As both candidates postured in sim- 
ilar quasi-Gaullist roles, Frenchmen 
were left to ponder the very real dif- 
ferences between them: Mitterrand, the 
solid, earnest leader committed to so- 
cial reform but allied with the lockstep 
Communist Party, and Giscard, the 
cool, successful administrator concerned 
with growth but seeming at times too 
far removed from human needs. Said 
one Gaullist Deputy: “My heart says 
Mitterrand. My mind says Giscard.” 

That conflict was finally brought 
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into sharp focus Friday night as the two 
candidates met in a Nixon-Kennedy- 
style TV debate. Obviously concerned 
about his aloof image, Giscard at one 
point snapped at his opponent, “You 
don’t have a monopoly on the heart, 
M. Mitterrand. I am equally concerned 
about the social problems of France.” 
The Finance Minister promised to give 
priority to alleviating the problems of 
the underprivileged in French society. 
But Mitterrand wanted to know why 
Giscard had not advanced such pro- 
grams during his years in government. 
The Socialist vowed to pursue new pol- 
icies which would ensure that “the rich- 
es of France are not confiscated by a 
small minority of the people,” adding 
that he wants “a better division of the 
fruit of the labor of France.” 

“You are a man of the past,” charged 
Giscard. “I tried to talk of the future, 
but it is impossible to debate the future 
with you!” Replied Mitterrand: “Change 
in France is not to allow you to con- 
tinue your antisocial programs.” About 
20 million Frenchmen watched the ex- 
change, but the two were so evenly 
matched that neither seemed to have 
won a Clear advantage 


PORTUGAL 


Hangover Sets In 


After nearly 50 years of dictatorship 
at home and five centuries of increas- 
ingly futile imperialism overseas, the 
promises of freedom offered by the lead- 
ers of Portugal’s April 25 coup were 
heady indeed. But last week, with the in- 
evitability of a hangover the morning 
after a once-in-a-lifetime celebration, 
confusion and economic unrest replaced 
some of the jubilation. Portugal's trou- 
bles in Africa seemed as intractable as 
ever, and the sudden lifting of repres- 
sion in Lisbon was spawning such fer- 
ment that it could lead to political chaos. 

The ruling junta—which represents 
the Armed Forces Movement and is 
led by General Antonio de Spinola, 
64, a monocled, swashbuckling counter- 
insurgency hero turned reformer—has 
pledged to form a provisional govern- 
ment this week. As that deadline ap- 
proached, no fewer than 54 different po- 
litical parties, ranging from Maoist 
splinter groups on the left to monarchists 
favoring the restoration of the House of 
Braganga on the right, stepped up their 
jockeying for influence. All wanted to 
be part of the interim coalition that will 
govern Portugal until general elections 
are held next spring. 

Communist Discipline. Spinola is 
expected to be named Provisional Pres- 
ident, but other posts are being sought 
by politicians who until April 25 were ei- 
ther outlawed or at least barred from sit- 
ting in the rubber-stamp National As- 
sembly. Socialist Leader Mario Soares, 
49, who returned in triumph from Paris 
four days after the coup, proclaimed: 
“We are ready to assume the highest re- 
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sponsibilities of office.” Another former 
exile and Soares’ principal rival on the 
left, Communist Leader Alvaro Cunhal, 
60, had no sooner unpacked his bags 
than he began negotiating with the jun- 
ta for the job of Labor Minister. Because 
of the rigid discipline the Communists 
had been forced to exercise during their 
years as an outlawed underground 
movement, they have emerged as the 
most organized political party in the 
country. But the military retains con- 
trol, and its leaders hope that in the year 
before general elections are held, other 
parties will become organized enough to 
compete with the Communists. 

At the other end of the spectrum, 
Portugal’s wealthy industrialists and the 
oligarchic “100 families” who virtually 
own the economy have been desperately 
maneuvering and power-brokering to 
keep the junta from making concessions 
to restive workers. The junta’s head- 
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SOCIALIST MARIO SOARES ON RETURN TO LISBON 
Fearing chaos as repression ends. 


quarters in the Presidential Palace has 
been besieged daily by laborers petition- 
ing for better conditions and pay. Lis- 
bon postal clerks, who now earn about 
4,000 escudos ($160) a month, erected a 
banner demanding higher wages. The 
banner originally called for 6,000 escu- 
dos, but by week’s end the figure had 
been raised to 9,000. 

Emboldened union leaders were 
threatening strikes against a number of 
big companies, including the privately 
owned National Steel Works. Civil ser- 
vants were holding union meetings dur- 
ing working hours so frequently that the 
junta departed from its rhetoric of per- 
missiveness long enough to warn that if 
such disruptions continued, they would 
be regarded as “insubordination against 
the Armed Forces Movement.” 

Despite occasional lapses into pre- 
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coup type threats, the junta has already 
made good on its commitment to lib- 
eralize Portugal's stifling fascist culture. 
A judge in Lisbon last week summarily 
dismissed charges against three women 
on trial for writing an outspoken fem- 
inist tract. The authors, known as “the 
three Marias,” had been arrested by the 
old regime and accused of “outraging 
public morals” and “abusing the free- 
dom of the press” (TIME, July 23). In 
clearing them, Judge Artur Lopes Car- 
doso urged Maria Velho da Costa, Maria 
Isabel Barreno and Maria Teresa Hor- 
ta to continue writing “works of art.” 
And last week, for the first time, Por- 
tuguese movie theaters were showing 
The Great Dictator, Charlie Chaplin’s 
1940 spoof on Nazism, and the 1925 So- 
viet silent-film classic Potemkin. 

Grim Outlook. While the situation 
inside Portugal was for the moment 
merely unsettled, the outlook in the 
country’s African territories 
was getting grim. The junta 
wants to elevate Portuguese 
Guinea, Mozambique and 
Angola to membership in a 
multiracial federation in 
which the territories would 
be granted a measure of au- 
tonomy but not indepen- 
dence. This scheme satisfies 
neither the colonialists nor 
the colonials. General Fran- 
cisco Costa Gomes, the 
armed forces commander in 
chief, made a sudden flying 
visit to Angola to reassure 
the 750,000 white settlers 
there that “Mother Portugal” 
would not abandon them. He 
was obviously concerned 
about heading off a Rhode- 
sian-style breakaway by the 
oil-rich colony. Gomes also 
offered the liberation fighters 
a cease-fire until self-deter- 
mination can be negotiated. 
The guerrillas’ response was 
immediate: “We refuse to be 
considered as black Portu- 
guese,” said Georges Paulo 
Texeira, spokesman for the 
Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola. In Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzania, the journal of Frelimo (the 
Front for the Liberation of Mozam- 
bique), editorialized: “The only language 
[Lisbon] understands is the language of 
force.” The guerrillas obviously agreed. 
They killed nine persons last week in 
Mozambique, including an elderly white 
man whom they dragged from his farm- 
house, and mined a train. Said Frelimo 
Leader Samora Machel: “There will be 
no peace and no end to the war before in- 
dependence is achieved.” 

The junta has no intention of grant- 
ing independence now. Even as small 
numbers of the thousands of young Por- 
tuguese who fled their country to escape 
the draft began trickling back last week, 
troops were boarding transports at 
Portela airport to be flown to combat 
areas in the territories. 
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T he drama, the excitement, the fun, the 
heartbreak and human foibles of an entire 
era captured as only Lire’s cameras could! 


Most magazines are structured around editors 
and writers. But Lire magazine, during its 36-year 
history, was built entirely around the photographers. 

Being a Lire photographer was the most glamor- 
ous job in the profession, and it attracted the best 
in the world—Robert Capa, W. Eugene Smith, Mar- 
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304 Pages (100 in color): garet Bourke-White, Carl Mydans, David Douglas 
80 photographs : Duncan, Alfred Eisenstaedt, Gjon Mili, Gordon 
77 LIFE covers: ? Parks, Eliot Elisofon, Larry Burrows, Nina Leen, 


George Silk, Dmitri Kessel, Lisa Larsen and dozens 

of others —truly a Who's Who of photography. 
Through 1,864 Lire issues talented photographers 

like these saw, captured and preserved the drama, 
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Ontario preserves. 


In our Ontario resort vacationland we've pre- 
served our pristine lakes and secluded shores, 
Although we're progressive, we've resisted sprawl 
and protected our open space, If anything, we've 
enhanced the romance of the Canadian north. 

It may seem old-fashioned, but we still cherish 
hospitality and insist on service. We're united in 
maintaining high standards—jealously independent 
about our individual charms. Most important, we 
respect your vacation budget. 

For rates and colour brochures, write or phone 
these resorts of distinction, all owner-operated 
and AAA affiliated. They cover the spectrum of 
leisure facilities and services. 
























ate sco KILLARNEY MOUNTAIN LODGE 
on Lake Simcoe in the Georgian Bay Wilderness Reserve 
Box 100, Jackson's Point, Ontario, LoE 1Lo Box 10, Killarney, Ontario, POM 2Ao 
10-722°3271 705-287-2242 
Superb golf, family activities, personal touch Outdoor adventure—Indoor excellence 
C2leuvelands House Prituiton Floucse 
Overlooking crystal clear Lake Rosseau On Beautiful Lake Rosseau 
Box 360, Minett P.O., Ontario Box 64, RR #2, Port Carling, Muskoka, Ontario 
705-705-3171 705-705-3155 
A Complete Resort—Our 105th Year Family-run for family-fun 
Delawana Inn Sand Beach lodge 
in the 30,000 islands On the famous French River 
Honey Harbour, Georgian Bay, Ontario Box 1, Alban, Ontario 
705-750-2424 705°857-2098 
An All-inclusive Vacation Resort The Family Fishing Lodge 
fo s 
Grandview’ fam Wigs a-toginn. 
The Inn on the Lake lhe Resort for All Seasons 
Box 1089T, Huntsville, Ontario Haliburton Highlands, Ontario 
705°789°7402 705-457-2000 
Your Country Home for a Week or a Weekend Your Hosts—Art and Joan Ward 


Windeunere House 


Lake Rosseau Landmark for Gracious Living 
Box 39, Windermere, Muskoka, Ontario PoB 1Po 
705-769-3011 
Come help us celebrate summer! 






The Ontario Lakeland Resort Association 


Ontario/Canada 
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New Challenge for Trudeau 


In Ottawa’s stately federal Parlia- 
ment building, a hush fell over the 
crowded public galleries last Wednesday 
night as the House of Commons pre- 
pared to vote. The issue: an opposition 
motion expressing no confidence in the 
minority Liberal government of Prime 
Minister Pierre Trudeau because its pro- 
posed 1974 budget allegedly failed to 
deal effectively with Canada’s roaring 
inflation. Minutes later, when House 
Speaker Lucien Lamoureux announced 
the tally—137 votes in favor of the mo- 
tion to 123 against*—opposition M.P.s 
exploded in a roar of delight and littered 
the green-carpeted chamber with a bliz- 
zard of tossed papers. Next day Gover- 
nor General Jules Léger dissolved Par- 
liament, as Canada’s four political 
parties and 13 million voters geared up 
for a new national election on July 8. 

The surprising fact was not that the 
government had fallen but that it had 
lasted as long as it did. Since the Oc- 
tober 1972 election, which reduced the 
Liberal representation in Commons 
from 155 (an absolute majority) to 109, 
Trudeau has been able to stay in power 
only with the tacit support of the so- 
cialistic New Democratic Party. In re- 
turn for N.D.P. backing, the Liberal 
government was forced to push through 
Parliament a series of N.D.P.-favored 
programs, including higher welfare pay- 
ments, improved benefits for the aged 
and milk- and bread-price subsidies. 

In recent weeks, however, the un- 
easy alliance of the Liberals and the 
New Democrats had shown signs of 
coming apart. Trudeau's legislative con- 
cessions were all but exhausted and 
many New Democrats were tired of be- 
ing identified with the Liberals. Five 
weeks ago, the N.D.P. demanded an ex- 
cess-profits tax on the windfalls of “cor- 
porate welfare bums”—New Democrat 
Leader David Lewis’ favorite term for 
big corporations. When Trudeau and 
Finance Minister John Turner rejected 
the demands, Lewis flashed a bridge- 
burning signal: “We've concluded that 
there doesn’t seem to be very much more 
that can come out of this government,” 
he warned 

Angry Critics. Trudeau's budget, 
which called for higher levies on liquor 
and tobacco while abolishing taxes on 
other consumer goods, may have been 
the immediate catalyst for the end of 
his affair with the New Democrats and 
his subsequent defeat. But other devel- 
opments in recent months helped make 
the Prime Minister's downfall seem pre- 
dictable. One notable factor has been a 
strong political revival of the Conser- 
vative Party. A Gallup poll last month 


*All 106 Progressive Conservatives and 31 left- 
wing New Democrats voted for the motion. Op- 
posing it were 108 of the 109 Liberals (one was 
absent because of illness), plus the 15 members of 
the right-wing Social Credit Party 
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TRUDEAU RUNNING TO VOTE 


showed the Tories’ popularity among 
voters to be up by 3% since February, 
while the Liberals’ had dropped 3% 

Plodding, persistent Conservative 
Leader Robert Stanfield, 60, who is no 
match for Trudeau in charisma, has 
crisscrossed the country, building up 
support for his party. Stanfield has force- 
fully exploited Canadians’ mounting im- 
patience over the government's lacklus- 
ter handling of inflation, which is 
currently running at about 10%. While 
Trudeau sought to blame external fac- 
tors for Canada’s mushrooming cost of 
living, Stanfield called for firm and 
prompt wage-price controls. The gov- 
ernment’s stand on inflation, he argued, 
was “cynical and incredible ... a mes- 
sage of despair.” A government report 
last month disclosed that prices in Can- 
ada rose more rapidly in 1973 than in the 
US., Britain, West Germany and 
France. 

Adding to Trudeau's woes has been 
a series of crippling strikes by postal 
workers, river pilots and airport firemen 
Angry critics suggested that the federal 
government, for whom all the strikers 
work, had met the crises with a min- 
imum of negotiating skill. 

Perhaps the biggest factor in Tru- 
deau’s decline has been his own polit- 
ical performance. Since he was first 
elected in 1968, the Prime Minister has 
managed to dissipate much of the 





popular enthusiasm—*Trudeaumania™ 
—that for a time made him seem like a 
Canadian Kennedy. His coolness under 
pressure helped quench the fires of Que- 
bec separatism that threatened Cana- 
dian unity at one time. But his unswerv- 
ing determination to make Canada truly 
bilingual, his trendy ways and his flights 
of arrogance annoyed many English- 
speaking traditionalists. His seeming in- 
difference to the problems of the West- 
ern provinces made him appear to some 
a spokesman for the hated Montreal-To- 
ronto financial establishment that con- 
trols so much of Canada’s economy. “He 
made the mistake of assuming the stance 
of Plato’s philosopher-king,” observes 
TIME’s Ottawa bureau chief William 
Mader. “He lectured Canadians on what 
was good for them, and, of course, he 
knew the answers. Rationality not pol- 
itics, he thought, was the key to gov- 
erning well.” 

New Image. Since the disastrous 
1972 election, Trudeau has tried to cre- 
ate a more egalitarian and concerned 
image for himself. In July’s election, the 
Liberals will be counting heavily on Tru- 
deau’s still formidable personal appeal, 
as well as on his argument that the op- 
position unfairly brought the govern- 
ment down before it had had a real 
chance to deal with inflation. The Tories 
and the New Democrats, for their part, 
will stress that the Liberals had their 
chance and mismanaged the economy 
Most experts feel that the election will 
produce only another indecisive result, 
thereby giving Canadians their sixth mi- 
nority government in the past 17 years. 


DUNCAN CAMERON 





TORY LEADER ROBERT STANFIELD 
Delighted roars, tossed papers. 
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*. On Saturday, April 13, 1974, at 19:33:10 
EDT, a Delta rocket lifted off Pad 17 at 
John F. Kennedy Space Center. Perched atop 
the launch vehicle was Western Union's com- 
munications satellite, Westar I. At 17:21:13 
EDT, on Tuesday, April 16, Westar was moved 
into its operational orbit over the Equator. 
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— Western Union 








puts a messenger 


into orbit. 


On April 13, Western Union launched 
America’s first domestic communications 
satellite — Westar I. 

In June, another space age messenger — 
Westar II— will be launched. Shortly there- 
after, both satellites will become fully 
operational along with Western Union’s five 
earth stations. 


Each satellite increases 
our long-haul capacity many times. 


The two domestic satellites will vastly 
increase Western Union’s information-moving 
capacity in all forms of voice, video, data and 
graphic communication. Each Westar satellite, 
for example, can relay more than 8 million 
words per second. And for data transmission, 
Westar I or II can handle six hundred million 
bits per second. 

In essence, these satellites will become 
superhighways of communications that will 
greatly affect the way business is conducted. 


A 45,000-mile shortcut 
from New York to Los Angeles. 


What the new satellites mean is that 
business communications will become 
“distance insensitive” 

Over land lines, distance costs money. 
But with satellite transmission, costs no longer 
automatically increase with each mile a 
message travels. 

For example, in long-haul communica- 
tions over 600 miles, medium and small-size 
businesses will be able to obtain rates that only 
large companies could get before. And 





satellite relays provide point-to-multiple-point 
communications, regardless of location. 

Also, existing Western Union networks 
stand to benefit with the satellite transmission. 
Already, our Telex/TWX network can connect 
you quickly with 135,000 terminals in North 
America and 400,000 additional terminals 
worldwide. When the Westar satellite system 
becomes fully operational, Telex/TWX will 
become an even more efficient way to send 
and receive important information. 

And later this year our high-speed 
electronic mail service called Mailgram” will 
be moved over Westar. 


Find out more about Western Union's 
information networks. 


In the last seven years, Western Union 
has invested over a billion dollars in new 
facilities. Many involve new and unique types 
of communications services which we call 
information networks. 

We've prepared a 20-page brochure 
that describes how these networks can help 
you manage your business in times like these. 

You can order copies instantly by Telex 
#12452 (answerback: WU CORP, ). Give us 
your name and address. Or call 800-325-6400 
toll-free and ask Operator 25 for the booklet, 
“How to Use Information Networks” 

— (In Missouri, please call 
800-342-6600.) You can also 





AE lee phaadrardill write to Boyd Humphrey 
eT at Western Union Corp., 
85 McKee Drive, Mahwah, 





New Jersey 07430. 
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western union 


Western Union's Westar. 
An investment in the future of information networks. 











AUSTRALIA 
Back to the Polls 


Compared with other countries, 
Australia can hardly be said to have 
problems. Its economy is exuberant, its 
people are prosperous, and the country 
is still a magnet for talented immigrants 
who admire its opportunities and easy, 
informal living. Yet Australians are 
troubled—seemingly more uncertain 
and divided than they have been since 
they achieved independence from Brit- 
ain 73 years ago. Their problem is a sud- 
den political crisis that has precipitated 
the second national election in just 17 
months, posing the basic question of 
what kind of country Australians want 

Many thought that they had decid- 
ed that in December 1972, when they 
put into power the first Labor govern- 
ment in 23 years. In short order, Prime 
Minister Gough Whitlam, the towering 
(6 ft. 4 in.) tornado of Australian pol- 
itics, abolished the draft, and made it 
clear to both the US. and Britain that 
they could no longer count on unques- 
tioning Aussie support of their Pacific 
policies. At home his broom was just as 
brisk, and his Labor government im- 
posed restrictions on big multinational 
corporations, which control about two- 
thirds of the country’s mining, and gave 
big boosts to government programs for 
education, health and transportation. 

Many of Whitlam’s domestic re- 
forms were blocked, however, by an 
anomaly of the Australian constitution 
—the Senate. Though the 1972 elections 
gave Whitlam a 67-58 edge in the House, 
the Senate, with its six-year terms for 
members, remained firmly in the hands 
of the opposition Liberal-Country Par- 
ty coalition. The opposition could count 
on 31 votes, while Labor had only 26 
seats. The Australian Senate is supposed 





PRIME MINISTER WHITLAM 
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to act only as a slowing brake on the 
House of Representatives, with deliber- 
ative—but not veto—powers. In fact, the 
conservative-dominated body managed 
to stop Whitlam’s more radical domes- 
tic innovations altogether.” 

Totally frustrated, Whitlam tried to 
upset the balance in the Senate by per- 
suading a longtime foe, Senator Vincent 
Gair, to accept the ambassadorship to 
Ireland. What Whitlam saw as a master- 
ly stroke, his opponents, together with 
most of the Australian press, viewed as a 
cynical ploy. Whatever it was, the plan 
backfired. Instead of Gair’s seat going to 
a Whitlam supporter as the Prime Min- 
ister expected, the premier of Queens- 
land State used a loophole in the law to 
put in another conservative. Finally, 
when the opposition in the Senate, spoil- 
ing for a fight, began to carry out its 
threat to reject a bill essential to provide 
funds for the day-to-day workings of the 
government, Whitlam had had enough. 
In retaliation he called for the new elec- 
tions for both the House and Senate that 
will be held this week 

Think Again. According to last 
week’s polls the electorate was almost 
evenly divided between Whitlam’s La- 
bor Party and Opposition Leader Billy 
Snedden’s Liberal-Country Party con- 
servative coalition. GO AHEAD, exhorted 
Laborite banners. “I am appealing to 
the people of Australia to give a fair go 
to the government they elected 17 
months ago,” said Whitlam, 57. THINK 
AGAIN, countered the Liberals. “The La- 


*A similar crisis developed in Britain in 1911 af- 
ter the House of Lords summarily vetoed the do- 
mestic reforms of Liberal Prime Minister Herbert 
Asquith. The constitutional confrontation was re- 
solved when King George V, fearing a fatal blow 
to British democracy from the House of Lords, 
threatened to appoint enough new Lords to give 
Asquith a majority. The Lords gave in to the 
King’s pressure, and since then the power of the 
House of Commons has never been seriously 
questioned 


OPPOSITION LEADER BILLY SNEDDEN 
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bor experiment has been tried and it has 
failed,” Snedden, 47, told audiences. 

Though Snedden had been derided 
by one of his critics as a Milquetoast who 
“couldn't go two rounds with a revolving 
door,” he has, in fact, turned out to have 
a distinct knack for political combat. He 
has unexpectedly put the more charis- 
matic Whitlam on the defensive by his 
broadsides against Whitlam’s abrasive 
policies. In foreign affairs, Snedden has 
accused Whitlam of needlessly alienat- 
ing Australia’s two closest friends, the 
US. and Britain, and has promised a 
more traditional, pro-Western policy 

At home, Snedden scored points by 
promising to restore the incentives to 
foreign investment that Whitlam took 
away—necessary incentives, Snedden 
argued, if Australia is to develop its vast 
resources—and pledged to give free en- 
terprise a looser rein. Most important of 
all, he promised to put a curb on the 
country’s worrisome economic problem, 
inflation, which is now running at the 
rate of 14% a year. He promised that he 
would resign in six months if he could 
not curb inflation—a promise that most 
Australians viewed with skepticism 

Whitlam belatedly came up with an 
anti-inflation program of his own, but 
many middle-class people in Sydney or 
Melbourne, who see only higher prices 
in the supermarket and steeper mort- 
gage rates for new houses, may blame 
him nonetheless. Beyond that, some 
Australians who were initially attracted 
by Whitlam’s energy and decisiveness 
were worried that he is now doing too 
much too fast and that he had basically 
misinterpreted the conservative, tradi- 
tional temperament of his countrymen 
Whoever wins, Australian politics will 
never again be so simple and placid as it 
has been for most of the past generation 


INDIA 


Strangulating Strike 


As in few other countries, railways 
in India provide the vital arteries of 
commerce, superseding airplanes, pipe- 
lines and highways. Masses of passen- 
gers stuffed into third-class coaches are 
as much a part of the Indian scene to- 
day as they were in Kipling’s raj. But 
even more than carrying people, India’s 
trains are necessary to keep the 
country’s economy moving. Nearly 70% 
of India’s food, fuel and freight are trans- 
ported in 420,580 railway cars over the 
system’s 39,000 miles of tracks. Indian 
Railways is the fourth largest in the 
world* and India’s largest single em- 
ployer, with 1.4 million workers. Last 
week the rail system was hit by a strike 
that could strangle the country. Despite 
the jailing of 1,500 union leaders and 
tough government warnings that the 
strike was illegal, nearly half the rail- 
way workers walked off their jobs 

Though most of Indian Railways’ lo- 


*Behind the US., the Soviet Union and Canada 
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comotives run on coal, rising petroleum 
rates are significantly responsible for the 
current financial woes of the govern- 
ment-owned system. Reason: climbing 
prices for fuel oil and petroleum-based 
fertilizers have aggravated the worst in- 
fiation in the nation’s modern history, 
27% last year. In response to spiraling 
prices (the cost of a kilogram of wheat 
increased from 10¢ to 13¢ last month 
alone), railway workers are demanding 
a 75% wage boost; their pay now rang- 
es from about $35 a month for unskilled 
laborers to $160 for engineers, roughly 
the prevailing scale for Indian industrial 
workers. 

The government notes that railway 
workers, unlike most other laborers in 
India, enjoy low-rent housing, subsi- 
dized medical services, free travel and 
special schools for their children. Grant- 
ing their demands, says the government, 
would cost an inflationary $600 million. 

Staggering Shortages. The strike 
could end up costing even more. Rail 
strikes in India have an impact similar 
to auto strikes in the U.S. Ever-widen- 
ing circles of related industries are dam- 
aged, including companies dependent 
upon steel, fuel and all the sundry raw 
materials transported by trains. Most 
experts feel the economy cannot toler- 
ate a strike for more than ten days. Then 
there would be staggering shortages of 
everything from food to fertilizer in a na- 
tion of 600 million people, 50% of whom 
suffer chronic food deficiencies. 

The possibility of such drastic 
repercussions has hardly made the strik- 
ing railwaymen popular. Nonetheless, 
many Indians were outraged when Rail- 
way Minister Lalit Narayan Mishra, 51, 
precipitately arrested George Fer- 
nandes, 43, a Socialist from Goa who is 
president of the All India Railwaymen’s 
Federation, and other union leaders 
while they were in the midst of negoti- 
ations. One of the unionists died in jail 
of a heart attack. Mishra claimed au- 
thority for his harsh action under India’s 
Maintenance of Internal Security Act, 
which allows indefinite detention. Op- 
position forces in Parliament, including 
the pro-Moscow Communists who usu- 
ally support Indira Gandhi, decried the 
antistrike measures. Nonetheless, when 
they offered a no-confidence motion, 
Mrs. Gandhi's huge Congress Party ma- 
jority defeated the measure. 

Though the government claimed 
that no more than 8% of the work force 
responded to Fernandes’ call, militia- 
men had to be mobilized to man emer- 
gency rail services. In Bombay, at least, 
the strike appeared far more effective 
than the government claimed. The 1,278 
suburban trains that normally carry al- 
most 3 million passengers daily were 
idle, keeping almost 50% of the city’s 
workers away from their jobs. In many 
areas, even where minimal train service 
has been maintained, food prices have 
jumped 40% to 50% as housewives 
hoarded such staples as rice and cooking 
oil in fear that the strike would eventu- 
ally paralyze the country. 
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IRELAND 
Renegade Debutante 


She had everything that money 
could buy: a childhood spent romping 
on a 600-acre estate in western England, 
the right schools, a grand tour of Eu- 
rope at the age of 14 and a trust fund 
set up by her wealthy, doting parents 
that yielded her thousands of dollars an- 
nually. Yet last week Bridget Rose Dug- 
dale, 33-year-old daughter of a British 
insurance tycoon, was in jail—again. 
The blonde, Oxford-educated million- 
heiress was accused of masterminding 
and directing the largest art theft in re- 
cent history: last month’s looting of 19 
masterpieces, including paintings by 
Goya and Gainsborough, 
from the Irish manor home 
of Mining Heir Sir Alfred 
Beit." The art works, val- 
ued at $20 million, were re- 
covered intact two weeks 
ago in a remote cottage in 
County Cork, on the Irish 
coast, where police found 
both the paintings and Rose 
Dugdale. She had been 
sought by police in connec- 
tion with Irish Republican 
Army terrorist operations 
and was thus additionally 
charged with smuggling 
firearms and explosives to 
the I.R.A. in Northern Ire- 
land. At one point during 
her arraignment in Dublin 
last week, Rose shouted to 
spectators: “The British 
have an army of occupation 
in a small part of Ireland 
—but not for long!” 

Rose Dugdale says that 


SUSPECT BRIDGET ROSE DUGDALE 


explained her generosity: “For years my 
family has been taking money from the 
poor. I’m just trying to restore the bal- 
ance.” It was during this period that 
Rose began living with a self-described 
“revolutionary socialist” and ex-convict 
named Walter Heaton, 43. The two 
made frequent trips together to North- 
ern Ireland, where they marched in po- 
litical demonstrations. 

Last October Heaton and Rose were 
convicted of stealing $200,000 worth of 
paintings and silverware from the coun- 
try home of Rose’s parents. At the trial, 
Rose raged at her father, “I love you, 
but I hate everything you stand for!” 
Heaton was sent to jail for six years, 
but the judge let Rose off with a two- 
year suspended sentence and the obser- 


“a 


she began to loathe her par- Loathing for her coddled past. 


ents’ riches when she was a 

child. During her debutante days, she 
turned a fiery tongue and social con- 
science against some of the rituals of her 
upbringing. Rose recalled her coming- 
out ball in the late "50s as “one of those 
pornographic affairs which cost about 
what 60 old-age pensioners receive in 
six months.” By her 18th birthday, Rose 
had renounced the finishing-school life 
she despised and was veering toward an 
intellectual and social-service career 
that would lead her even farther from 
her family and coddled background. Af- 
ter graduating from Oxford and earn- 
ing a Ph.D. in economics from London 
University, Rose worked briefly as a 
government economist before devoting 
herself full time to helping the poor. In 
the working-class neighborhoods of 
Northeast London’s seedy Tottenham 
district, Rose became a familiar figure, 
a tireless dispenser of charity (more than 
$40,000 from her own trust and stocks) 
who liked to affect an uneducated speak- 
ing style and disheveled appearance. She 


*The largest previous art robbery was the theft in 
December 1966 from London's Dulwich College 
Museum of cight paintings valued at $7 million 


vation that the risk of her committing 
any further crime was “extremely re- 
mote’”—even though Rose warned the 
court that the verdict had turned her 
from “an intellectual recalcitrant into a 
freedom fighter.” 

Within months, Rose had roamed 
deeper into the violent politics of North- 
ern Ireland and was being sought by po- 
lice for I.R.A.-connected gunrunning 
and the attempted helicopter bombing 
ofan Ulster police station. Rose was also 
suspected of being among a group who 
in March hijacked a police car in the 
Irish Republic. Police believe that she 
also helped write the ransom note de- 
manding $1,250,000 plus the transfer of 
four jailed Irish terrorists from Britain 
to Ulster in return for the masterpieces 
stolen from Sir Alfred. 

Said James F.C. Dugdale of his 
daughter: “I don’t want to appear hard- 
hearted, but I've done everything I can 
for her. She knows perfectly well she 
could turn to me if she wanted to.” Her 
father’s help may now be too late. If con- 
victed on all ten counts of robbery and 
terrorism, she could be sentenced to ten 
years in prison. 
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A poignant family memory was 
evoked last week at Washington's Ken- 
nedy Center. Ethel Kennedy, her 20- 
year-old son Bobby Jr., Senator Ted Ken- 
nedy, his wife Joan and sisters Eunice 
Shriver, Pat Lawford and Jean Smith, 
joined some 325 journalists and friends 
at the sixth annual presentation of the 
Robert F. Kennedy Memorial Journal- 
ism Awards, which honored reporting 
on minority-group problems. Then Eth- 
el thanked CBS’s Roger Mudd for his stint 
as awards chairman. “I would like to 
add one personal note,” she began, only 
to come near tears as she recalled the 
tragedy in a kitchen passageway of Los 
Angeles’ Ambassador Hotel on a night 
in June, 1968. “It was because of Rog- 
er, who led me through the crowd, that 
Bobby and I got to say goodbye to each 
other.” 

a 

Recovering from surgery, Author 
Henry Miller, 82, likes to receive visitors 
—particularly fellow writers—at his 
home in Pacific Palisades, Calif., where 


DURRELL & MILLER CHAT IN BED 


he lives in quiet, bourgeois comfort. Re- 
cently Lawrence Durrell, 62, author of 
The Alexandria Quartet, dropped in and 
lounged on Miller’s bed, reminiscing. 
Miller, whose Tropic of Cancer and 
Tropic of Capricorn shocked a genera- 
tion some 40 years ago, said that while 
he had advanced ideas about sex, he 
does not approve of the even more rad- 
ical notions of women’s liberation. De- 
nying that he is a misogynist, he said, 
“I really love women.” In the next 
breath he said of sex equality, “I’m 
against it.” Then he got onto a subject 
that cheered him up: Oriental women. 
“They're tender, loving, beautiful, gra- 
cious and thoroughly feminine.” 
” 

To US. Immigration officials at 
Highgate Springs, Vt., it was another 
case of radical cheek. Sarah Cousins, 24, 
daughter of Saturday Review/ World 
Editor Norman Cousins, was accused of 
smuggling a fugitive across the US.- 
Canadian border. Under a coat in the 
back of her car was Israeli Rabbi Ahar- 
on Ron, 47, convicted in the US. for 
conspiring to sell $800,000 in stolen se- 
curities. Ron jumped bail to visit his 
family in Israel while his case was pend- 
ing appeal. Sarah and he met 18 months 
ago when she was a dropout. “He has 
been a constructive force in her life,” 
said Cousins, relating how Ron persuad- 
ed Sarah to go back to Columbia. Last 
week, however, as Ron began a ten-year 
sentence, Sarah found herself charged 
with bringing an illegal alien into the 
country, a crime that carries a maxi- 
mum sentence of $2,000 and five years 
in jail. Cousins says: “She was taking 
Ron back to justice. I'm backing her 
100% - 

+ 

On Stage 5 at Hollywood's Samuel 
Goldwyn Studios, the children’s show 
Sigmund was being shot. Then an elec- 
trical fire started, and flames soon sur- 
rounded set, actors and crew. In next to 
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STEVE FIRE-FIGHTING 
On-the-job training. 


no time, Fireman Steve McQueen came 
to the rescue. Rehearsing for his role as 
fire chief in The Towering Inferno, Mc- 
Queen had been training on another lot 
with Peter Lucarelli, battalion chief of 
the Los Angeles fire department. When 
Lucarelli sped off to the real fire, Steve 
tagged along, followed by Wife Ali Mac- 
Graw. Donning helmet and coat, he 
joined firefighters and helped pull the 
hoses into line. “It’s on-the-job train- 
ing,” said a proud but anxious Ali from 
a safe distance. As for Steve, he proved 
something of a distraction. One smoke- 
choked and begrimed L.A.F.D. member 
did a double take when he saw the new 
recruit. “My wife will never believe 
this,” he said 
a 

The foreign-affairs strategist from 
Nelson Rockefeller’s Commission on 
Critical Choices was camouflaged last 
week—as the U.S. Secretary of State’s 
consort. While Henry Kissinger shuttled 
round the Middle East, Nancy Maginnes 
Kissinger went sightseeing with states- 
men’s wives, including Mrs. Zaid Rifai, 
whose husband is Jordan's Prime Min- 
ister. King Hussein prevailed over Nan- 
cy’s fear of helicopters and in his own 
chopper chauffeured Henry and Nancy 
to the Greco-Roman city of Jerash. In 
Egypt, Nancy took off with guides for 
Abu Simbel. Visiting the 3,200-year-old 
temple of Ramses II, she had to rest re- 
peatedly because of the 100° heat. At 
one point in the hectic trip, a reporter of- 
fered to accompany Nancy on a tour of 
an Arab market. “Don’t do it,” said 
Henry with conjugal resignation. “You 
can’t afford her.” 
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Life just isn’t that simple anymore. 


__ Today, people want a great tasting system, we’ve managed to lower the 
cigarette. They also want that cigarette to “tar” and nicotine content and still give you 





be low in “tar” and nicotine. a cigarette that tastes like a cigarette with 
To make a cigarette that does bothis _ full rich flavor for you to enjoy. 
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And we knew that. That’s why we 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | 








13 ma. “tar,” 0.9 ma. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report, Mar. ‘74 . 


Bring your new car to Ziebart. We’ll 
rustproof it, then give you a money-back guarantee 
against rust-through for 5 years or 50,000 miles. 
Because we've got the technicians with the training 
to do it right. 

We'll use nine patented spray tools, and 
a unique sealant that’s attracted to metal and actu- 
ally creeps into welded seams. 

We'll get inside the doors and boxed-in 
areas of your car’s body. We'll coat the wheel wells, 
underbody, engine and trunk compartments and all 
the other places where rust starts. And when we've 
finished (24 hours later), your car will be really rust- 
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proof. Just like the million others we’ve rustproofed 
to date. And the vehicles in over a thousand major 
fleets. 

Or...don’t bring your new car to us. 
Settle for undercoating or car dealer “rustproofing.” 
Have it “rustproofed” by a would-be competitor or 
do nothing at all. It doesn’t matter much. Because 
you'll probably end up with rust anyway. 

There’s only one Ziebart rustproofing 
process. And there’s only one place to get it— 
through authorized Ziebart rustproofing centers. 
Nothing else is comparabie. 

Take your choice. Us. Or rust. 
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The Pulitzer Flap 


A Pulitzer Prize is U.S. journalism’s 
most coveted honor, and the trustees of 
Columbia University are ever conscious 
of the prestige they are awarding along 
with the prizes. Lately they have shown 
some skittishness about lauding repor- 
torial feats that depended heavily on il- 
legal disclosure. Two years ago, they 
chided the 14-man Pulitzer advisory 
board, which forwards final selections 
for trustee approval: “Had the selections 
been those of the trustees alone, certain 
of the recipients would not have been 
chosen.” Among the winners that year: 
the New York Times for publication of 
the Pentagon papers and Jack Anderson 
for printing secret memorandums on 
Administration discussions of the India- 
Pakistan War 

There was similar disquiet among 
the trustees over the awarding of the 
58th annual Pulitzer Prizes announced 
last week. The advisory board had rec- 
ommended a prize in national reporting 
to the Providence Journal-Bulletin’s 
Jack White, 31, who broke details of 
President Nixon’s minuscule income tax 
payments in 1970 and 1971. Although 
his scoop was the first in a series of rev- 
elations about questionable presidential 
tax deductions, White’s access to con- 
fidential returns was a stark violation 
of Internal Revenue Service regulations; 
White has refused to say how or where 
he secured the Nixon returns 

Xerox Journalism. The trustees 
eventually went along with the award, 
but not without some soul-searching 
Columbia President William J. McGill 
revealed that “a very substantial num- 
ber of trustees feel very strongly about 
the problem of approving a prize which 
seems to convey that the university is ap- 
proving illegal acts.” Some trustees also 
balked at rewarding White for a story 
that may have fallen in his lap. Said Mc- 
Gill: “The feeling is not that the report- 
er is at fault here but that the award is 
significant only because of the misde- 
meanor, and that seems to us to be 
Xerox journalism.” White's colleagues 
defended him from that innuendo. They 
pointed out that though he spent last 
summer covering the closing of Navy 
bases in New England, among other 
places, he visited San Diego and Wash- 
ington, D.C., where he cultivated a num- 
ber of Government sources. “There were 
those of us who knew the tax story was 
there,” says Journal-Bulletin Reporter 
Peter Lennon. “We knew he was work- 
ing on it for a long period.” 

The award to While and the other 
Pulitzers made 1973 a Year of the Muck- 
rakers. Another prize for national re- 
porting went to Washington Star-News 
Reporter James R. Polk, 36, whose se- 
ries on the financing of Nixon's 1972 
campaign broke the story of Financier 
Robert Vesco’s secret $200,000 contri- 
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bution. A massive series by Long Is- 
land’s Newsday, tracing heroin from 
Turkish poppy fields to New York 
streets, won a gold medal for merito- 
rious public service. New York Daily 
News Reporter William Sherman, 27, 
was awarded a Pulitzer in special local 
reporting for a 14-part series on doc- 
tors’ abuses of the Medicaid program 

Strange Decision. Some partici- 
pants in this year’s Pulitzer decisions 
suggested that the cumbersome mecha- 
nism for selecting winners could also 
stand some investigatory reporting. In 
each category, individual juries 
make recommendations to the ad- 
visory board, which consists large- 
ly of publishers and editors. They 
are free to veto the recommenda- 
tions or insert other choices; the 
university's trustees can then 
override the advisory board’s se- 
lections but cannot make substitu- 
tions. This Tinkers-to-Evers-to- 
Chance arrangement can yield 
some strange decisions. The jurors 
in this year’s fiction category 
—Ambherst Professor Benjamin 
DeMott and Critics Elizabeth 
Hardwick and Alfred Kazin 
—recommended Thomas Pyn- 
chon’s Gravity's Rainbow (recent 
co-winner of the National Book 
Award). Said their report: “No 
work of fiction published in 1973 
begins to compare in_ scale, 
originality and sustained intellec- 
tual interest with Mr. Pynchon’s 
book.” 

Some newsmen on the board 
disagreed. “It was confusing and 
confused, written in incompre- 
hensible language,” said one. As 
a result, the board recommended 
that no fiction prize be given, a de- 
cision that DeMott learned about 
when he read his morning paper 
on the day after the awards were 
announced. “I must admit I did 
not fill up with a sense of purpose- 
ful work as a juror,” DeMott says 
“Why did we read those books?” Leav- 
ing in their wake angry jurors, confused 
advisers and troubled trustees, the Pul- 
itzers again managed to annoy almost 
everyone—except the winners 


Powers Play 


The gesture harked back to 19th 
century wrecking of machines by Ludd- 
ites. In the composing room of the New 
York Daily News one morning last week, 
Bertram A. Powers, president of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6, seized a thin 
magnesium plate and ceremoniously 
crumpled it. The plate was the first 
to bear the imprint of type set on Dai- 
ly News automated equipment—photo- 
composing machines that translate 
strips of perforated tape (produced by 
special typewriters) into film negatives 





of newspaper pages. For his symbolic 
and melodramatic act, Powers was ar- 
rested and then quickly released on his 
own recognizance. The stage was set for 
a final showdown between his printers 
and the three major New York City dai- 
lies over the issue of automation. 

Ever since the typographers’ con- 
tract with the papers expired in March 
1973, both sides have been haggling over 
the introduction of automated typeset- 
ting technology, which is now widely 
used by papers across the country. Pow- 
ers has insisted on higher wage increas- 
DOrKEts atwro 
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UNION LEADER POWERS & PICKETS 
Testing the capabilities. 


es than those won by eight other unions, 
ironclad job security, and greater union 
jurisdiction over the new equipment 
than the publishers are offering. To add 
bite to these demands, Powers aimed a 
“coordinated action” at the Daily News 
in mid-April. Printers were ordered to 
work at different speeds: “normal, slow 
and very slow.” This tactic played hav- 
oc with News deadlines, prevented the 
publishing of more than 700 ad pages 
in 19 days, and cost the paper some $2 
million in lost revenue. News officials re- 
sponded with an ultimatum: either the 
printers tighten up by May 6 or the slack 
would be handled by automation. When 
the publishers made good on their 
threat, Powers acted. 

Claiming that his arrest signaled a 
lockout by the News, he threw pickets 
around the paper's headquarters. The 
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THE PRESS 


News replied that its composing room 
was open to any printers willing to work 
at normal speed. The International Ty- 
pographers Union sided with the paper; 
it refused to decree a lockout and ruled 
that Powers’ local was engaged in an 
“unauthorized strike.” As a result, mem- 
bers of other unions crossed the typog- 
raphers’ picket lines, and the News con- 
tinued to reach the newsstands. 

Isolated from the other unions and 
unable to shut down the News, Powers 
is hardly the power that he was when 
he spearheaded a 1 14-day strike against 
New York City dailies in 1962-63. There 
were seven papers then, and now there 
are three, a shrinkage that has led union 
leaders and members to think twice be- 
fore jeopardizing already scarce jobs 
But Powers is betting that the News’ au- 
tomated equipment is not yet up to the 
task of replacing his men. 

He could be right. The first fully au- 
tomated editions of the News have been 
averaging only about two-thirds the nor- 
mal size of the paper. Powers thinks the 
crunch will come when the News at- 
tempts to print huge Sunday editions, or- 
dinarily 300-700 pages. “We're testing 
the capabilities of the equipment,” he 
says. “Or maybe they are.” 


Stretching the Rates 


By a 71-to-11 margin, the Senate last 
week passed a bill that may bring some 
relief to hard-pressed publishing com- 
panies that use second-class mail to de- 
liver newspapers and magazines. Au- 
thored by Wyoming’s Gale McGee, 
chairman of the Senate Post Office Com- 
mittee, and co-sponsored by 22 other 
Senators including Massachusetts’ Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy and Arizona’s Barry 
Goldwater, the measure would give 
newspapers and magazines an extra 
three years to absorb soaring second- 
class rates (TIME, Feb. 25). Under the 
present Postal Service schedule of 
phased increases, periodicals collective- 
ly will have to pay at least 218% more 
to use the mails in 1976 than they did 
in 1971. (Under increases already in 
force they are paying 80% more.) The 
bill passed by the Senate would extend 
that schedule to 1979. 

Strong opposition to the proposal 
came from Senator Hiram Fong of Ha- 
waii, who called the legislation “a raid 
on the U.S. Treasury.” But Postmaster 
General Elmer T. Klassen, who has 
sternly opposed past attempts to mod- 
erate postal increases, quietly supported 
the McGee bill, sending associates to 
Capitol Hill to lobby for its passage. Ob- 
servers think that Klassen’s change of 
heart stemmed from his recognition of 
the growing burden on publications that 
use the mails. 

The House Post Office Committee 
is scheduled to vote soon on a bill in- 
troduced by Representative James Han- 
ley that is identical to the Senate mea- 
sure. Backers are hopeful that the House 
and the President will approve in time 
to ease the next rate hikes on July 6 
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Cutthroat Pre-Meds 


Always fierce, competition to get 
into U.S. medical schools this year 
has reached unparalleled heights—and 
depths. The number of would-be phy- 
sicians has increased enormously over 
the past decade, but medical school ex- 
pansion has not kept pace. Some 41 ,000 
applicants are fighting for a scant 14,400 
places. At many universities, pre-med 
students are engaged in a sort of aca- 
demic guerrilla war to assure not only 
higher grades for themselves but also 
lower grades for their competing class- 
mates. The result is an unhealthy at- 
mosphere that could hurt the quality of 
American medicine 

In the grind for high grades, many 
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and absolutely won't show it to anyone 
else,” moans another Duke student, 

In some cases, the competition turns 
into sabotage. Students take important 
books out of the school library and keep 
them so long that no one else can use 
them: a few have gone so far as to tear 
out crucial pages, making the books use- 
less to other students. Pre-meds are also 
not above doctoring each other's labo- 
ratory work, adding extra ingredients to 
a classmate’s chemistry experiments, or 
coughing in somebody else's culture 
dishes—thus starting unwanted bacteria 
colonies that ruin experiments. Caryn 
Lum, 20, a Stanford University senior 
who was recently accepted by two med- 
ical schools, tells of a friend who placed 
his samples from a qualitative analysis 
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STUDENTS SEPARATED TO PREVENT CHEATING DURING U.C.L.A. CHEMISTRY EXAM 
Guerrilla warfare for high grades and places in medical school. 


pre-med students give up extracurricu- 
lar activities and a normal social life in 
favor of almost unbroken stretches of 
studying. “People have become so ob- 
sessed with what grade they are getting 
that what they are learning becomes sec- 
ondary,” says James Young, 20, a Duke 
University junior. “I know a lot of peo- 
ple who started out pre-med and would 
have made excellent doctors, but who 
dropped out because of the competition 
and the grades.” Those who stay on keep 
closemouthed about what they have 
learned. Shared studying among pre- 
meds is rare; a student who ,asks an- 
other for help may get an unhelpful “I 
don’t know”—or worse, a deliberately 
misleading answer 

Dry-Labbing. Says Carol Asada, 
22, a pre-med junior at U.C.L.A. and pres- 
ident of Medicus, a pre-med student or- 
ganization: “There's a lot of hostility and 
jealousy among students who are getting 
top scores.” Complains another pre- 
med: “They're afraid if they tell you 
something you may get a better score 
than theirs.” Few friendships survive 
such pressures. “One person might have 
a copy of last year’s exams in a course 


laboratory in an oven to incubate over- 
night; when he went to check them in 
the morning, they were gone—presum- 
ably stolen by a rival. Other students re- 
sort to “dry-labbing”™: faking the results 
of experiments on paper. Despite the 
possibility of stiff penalties for those who 
get caught, cheating in examinations has 
become widespread. 

Columbia University’s College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, for one, has 
taken steps to curb the competition by 
placing less importance on an appli- 
cant’s test scores and searching for stu- 
dents with broad academic backgrounds 
and a record of participation in extra- 
curricular activities. But many admis- 
sions officers still look mainly at grades 
and test scores, and automatically re- 
ject applicants if their marks are below 
a certain average, thus encouraging des- 
perate competition 

“This atmosphere of opportunistic 
expediency does not augur well for the 
medical profession,” says Frederick 
Hofmann, head of admissions at Colum- 
bia’s medical school. He is right. Cut- 
throat medical students could well make 
cutthroat physicians. 
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America’s best-selling new weekly 
presents some of the people 
who make it sell. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Seven 

Kidnap Victims 
What they think 
about Patty's fate 
Alfred Hitchcock 
You'll never guess 
his favorite movies 
Robert & 

Ethel Scull 

Pop Artis better 
than driving taxis 
Jesse Jackson 
Black demagogue... 
or the ‘white 

man’s conscience’? 
Lucie Arnaz 

She's been hiding 
something...talent 
High Jumper 
Dwight Stones 
He's the world champ, 
with an ego to match 
John Denver 

The true biue 
troubadour of song 
Louis Auchincloss 
A novel about 
lawyers’ temptations 


E.Howard Hunt 
The spy whom 
Nixon feared 





Week after week, more and more people are 
getting into People. Because of the people 
in it. The rich, the famous, the foolish. 

The great, the near-great, the unheard-of. 
Winners, losers, lovers, dreamers, caught 


E. Howard Hunt, Jr.: “Anybody 
who had been in government as long 
as I had would be thrilled to come 
into the White House as a consultant 
to the President. And I was. But I 
became increasingly surprised by the 
things I was asked to do.” 


Rev. Jesse Jackson: ‘Most 
white Americans don’t know that 
most black folks are not on welfare; 
are not on the street corners super- 
flying and pimping. Most black folks 
live between the corners, keep their 
houses tidy, pay their bills and work 
We are a race of workers 


True-blue troubadour John Denver: 

The problem with many of the elec- 
tric groups is that 80 percent of their 
albums is crap. Groups like the New 
York Dolls and David Bowie exist only 
to please the far-out and sick 


Alfred Hitchcock: “When you 
have a nightmare, you use the word 
vivid. That's what the film must be 

You are glad when you wake up on 
your way to the guillotine.’ 


High-jumper Dwight Stones: “In 
1976 I'll win the Olympic Gold Medal 
for the U.S. Then I'll take on Swedish 
citizenship and in 1980 win the Gold 

Medal for Sweden... The Swedes go 
bananas when I say things like that.’ 


Lawyer-author Louis Auchincloss, 
in his latest best-seller, The Partners 
‘Most of the easy camaraderie in 
American business life is intentionally 
designed to create intimacies that can 
be taken advantage of? 


in the act of being themselves. In People, 
the lively, fast-reading, picture-packed new 
weekly from Time Incorporated. If you 
haven't discovered People yet, try this issue 
—it’s a conversation piece. 


Pick up a People today. Just 35¢ wherever you buy magazines. 





BILL GOTHARD LECTURING 


Obey Thy Husband 


It is a metaphor that infuriates both 
liberated women and spirited youth 
God holds in his hands a hammer (sym- 
bolizing a husband). The husband/ham- 
mer bangs a chisel (representing the obe- 
dient wife) that “chips away the rough 
edges” to turn a diamond in the rough (a 
teen-ager) into a gem 

God to husband to wife to child 
That is “God’s chain of command,” the 
most controversial of the “universal, un- 
derlying, nonoptional principles” of 
family life that are being proclaimed by 
the Rev. Bill Gothard, 39, to mass au- 
diences in two dozen cities from Seattle 
to Philadelphia. This year as many as 
500,000 people, some via closed-circuit 
TV, will attend Gothard’s traveling “In- 
stitute in Basic Youth Conflicts,” which 
consists of 28 hours of lectures in a 
week’s time (basic cost for the course 
$45). These throngs hear about the lec- 
tures only by word of mouth; Gothard 
buys no advertising 

Few Jokes. Standing ramrod- 
straight in a business suit, Gothard lec- 
tures with few gestures, fewer jokes, no 
vocal theatrics and as props, only an ea- 
sel for sketching and an overhead pro- 
jector that flashes charts and lists of 
“Basic Steps” or “Root Problems” on a 
screen. Yet his hearers sit in rapt at- 
tention, jotting in thick red notebooks 
Half of the listeners are in their teens 
or 20s, half are older couples, mostly 
white Protestant and middle class, ea- 
ger for packaged help on the woes that 
afflict modern American families 
Thousands are so enthusiastic that they 
take the course a second time. 

After graduating in 1957 from 
Wheaton (Ill) College and being or- 
dained by the conservative, independent 
La Grange Bible Church, Gothard 
worked with teen-agers in suburban 
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churches as well as youth gangs in Chi- 
cago. Both groups were similarly dis- 
turbed, he decided, and their family life 
was to blame. To counteract their per- 
sonal problems, he developed a set of ab- 
solute “principles,” like his theory about 
God's chain of command. 

Gothard’s philosophy is that people 
should recognize the difficulties of life 
as part of God’s plan and use them for 
their spiritual benefit. His opening lec- 
ture on self-acceptance closes with a 
prayer to “give God a vote of confidence 
for how he has made us so far.” Next 
comes family life. Children must be to- 
tally obedient. A religious teen-ager, for 
example, should not attend a church col- 
lege if atheistic parents order him not 
to. As for a man’s wife, she “has to re- 
alize that God accomplishes his ultimate 
will through the decisions of the hus- 
band, even when the husband is wrong.” 
Citing J Thessalonians 5: 18 (“In every 
thing give thanks”), Gothard even ad- 
vises a wife whose husband chastises her 
to say, “God, thank you for this beat- 
ing.” And Gothard adds to Christ’s 
words from the cross: “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do. 
But you know what you are doing 
through them to build character in me.” 

Besides following the chain of com- 
mand in the family, Christians should 
also be obedient to their employers and 
their government, Gothard asserts. Only 
if an order from a parent, the state ora 
boss conflicts with God’s explicit com- 
mandments may it be disobeyed. But 
first the Christian is supposed to follow 
six complex steps, beginning with an ex- 
amination of his own bad attitudes 

On the side, Gothard dispenses as- 
sorted fundamentalist opinions. He fa- 
vors fasting, tithing and Bible memo- 
rization, while opposing liberal Bible 
criticism, much of higher education, 
highly rhythmic music, working wives, 





explicit sex education and any sexual 
arousal before marriage. As for homo- 
sexuality, Gothard says that when it is 
made “a normal way of life, then it’s all 
over for a society, and we are right at 
that point.” 

Since Gothard’s impact is just start- 
ing to be felt in liberal churches, most 
criticisms till now have been raised by 
Evangelicals. Wheaton Bible Professor 
Alan Johnson protests that Gothard’s 
docile acceptance of life “takes the sting 
out of evil and even transforms it into a 
good.” Johnson’s colleague Gordon Fee 
thinks that Gothard’s approach to Bi- 
ble interpretation is simple-minded 
“You cannot just stamp the Ist century 
culture onto the 20th century and say it 
is the divine order,” says Fee 

Scrap Subjects. Gothard, cheerful- 
ly convinced that he teaches only what 
the Bible does, is less concerned with his 
critics than with administering a budget 
that should reach $8 million this year 
The money goes into a 200-acre head- 
quarters complex in Oak Brook, Hi., 
where a staff of 70 answers 200 spiritual 
“Dear Abby” letters per month, pre- 
pares advanced seminars and is develop- 
ing a national training center for pastors 
and schoolteachers, as well as a “charac- 
ter curriculum” that he hopes many col- 
leges will adopt. According to Gothard, 
they should scrap conventional subjects 
and rebuild courses around 49 virtues, 
including diligence, loyalty and tact 

Gothard, a bachelor, gets a salary 
of only $600 a month, drives a 1970 
Chevy and still lives with his parents in 
La Grange, Ill. No one, he believes, 
should leave home until he marries. As 
for the fact that he is an unmarried man 
dispensing dogma on_husband-wife 
problems and child rearing, Gothard is 
unworried. Says he: “We have some 
pretty good precedents for that: Jesus 
Christ and the Apostle Paul.” 
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Raph Richman fell hard 
for beautiful Sonia Katz. 


rf The young intern tried gin, 


“Thanks, but no thanks,’ sighed 
Sonia Katz. Finally, Raph whipped up an Instant 
EarlyTimes Pussycat. What happened? 
That sweet-sour taste instantly won her over. Forever. 
“Purr-fect, Sonia giggled. 
“Raph....its the Katz meow!” 





Ask for Instant Pussycat Mix at your favorite food or liquor store. To get a 
set of 4-10%2 oz. Pussycat glasses & 4 packets of Instant Pussycat Mix,* 
send $2.95 to: Early Times Pussycat Glasses, P.O. Box 378, Maple Plain, 
Minnesota 55359. *Ofter valid only where legal—limited time only. 
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But she remained unimpressed. 


vodka, scotch, rum and even wine. 





Fantasy and Elegy 


THE LITTLE THEATRE OF JEAN RENOIR 
Directed and Written by JEAN RENOIR 


It would be hard to ask of a movie 
much more than is given here: songs, 
laughter, a bit of heartbreak and mel- 
ancholy, a mellow spirit and some gen- 
tle insight. All of it is accomplished, as 
well, with the openness and warmth 
characteristic of the work of Jean Re- 
noir, a kind of humble Olympian in 
world cinema. 

Working in such diverse forms as so- 
cial drama, fantasy and elegy, Renoir 
has made nearly three dozen films since 
his first in 1924. Such works as The 
Crime of Monsieur Lange (1936), The 


MAUREEN LAMBRAY 





DIRECTOR JEAN RENOIR 
Graceful valedictory. 


Grand Illusion (1937) and The Rules of 
the Game (1939) are classics whose rich- 
ness and subtlety of style are undimmed 
either by familiarity or academic accept- 
ability. His Little Theatre, created for 
French television in 1969, was his first 
film in more than ten years. Renoir, who 
will be 80 this September, has not made 
another since, but The Little Theatre is 
a fittingly graceful valedictory. 

The film is divided into three sto- 
ries and a musical interlude, a lilting 
evocation of the Belle Epoque in a song 
sung by Jeanne Moreau. The episodes 
are introduced by Renoir himself, stand- 
ing next to a miniature theater whose 
curtain rises and falls in formal punc- 
tuation. The Last Christmas Eve, the 
opening episode, is dedicated to Hans 
Christian Andersen. The curtain goes 
up on a wistful tale of two beggars, an 
old man and his aging inamorata who 
pass Christmas Eve down by the Seine 
It is a fragile story, easy enough to 
grind into sentimentality, but Renoir 
makes it true by conveying a poignant 
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dignity that leaves no room for pathos 

The second vignette. The Electric 
Waxer, is described by Renoir as “an 
opera. At least, there are songs, chorus- 
es commenting on the action’”—but 
there has never been an opera quite like 
this. A sort of jaunty and funny moral- 
ity play about a housewife obsessed with 
the glories of her floor waxer, it com- 
bines the unwieldy stylizations of grand 
opera with the genteel hysterics of tele- 
vision commercials. The last story, The 
King of Yvetot, about a man of advanc- 
ing years who is cuckolded by his young 
wife, has the level worldliness and sen- 
suality of a late Renoir film like Picnic 
on the Grass (1959) 

Each episode is rendered in a dis- 
tinct style. The first is a sort of sound- 
stage fairy tale, deliberately embellished 
with unreal sets and effects (like an er- 
ratic snowfall). The second is done as ec- 
centric, even surreal comedy, the third 
as a bucolic elegy, full of rich fields and 
dappled light. The vignettes, however, 
share a common theme. Renoir calls it 
“a tribute to a virtue which unfortunate- 
ly has tended to disappear these days 
tolerance.” 8 Jay Cocks 


Fried Chicken Romance 


CLAUDINE 
Directed by JOHN BERRY 
Screenplay by TINA and LESTER PINE 


Claudine (Diahann Carroll) is a 
maid. Roop (James Earl Jones) is a gar- 
bage man. She is a blend of obnoxious 
stereotypes. The first is the libidinous 
black woman who cannot stop having 
children despite her poverty. The sec- 
ond is the stern, loving matriarch urg- 
ing the middle-class success ethic on her 
brood. Roop is merely single-line ste- 
reotype, the stud who has fled his ob- 
ligations to one family and is now doing 
his best to love and leave Claudine 

Promoted as, of all things, a com- 
edy, and as an alternative to the sex- 
and-violence black exploitation films 
Claudine is one of the year’s most dis- 
maying products. It is directed with stag- 
gering vulgarity, and it is embarrassing- 
ly misacted by its stars. Both are careful 
to convey the notion that this is a slum- 
ming expedition by a woman best 
known for playing the upwardly mobile 
Julia on TV, and by an actor whose 
bombastic style seems calculated less to 
make his portrayal of a sanitation work 
er believable than to remind us that he 
has done quite a bit of Shakespeare 

The supporting players, most of 
them Claudine’s kids, are slightly less 
self-conscious, but they too are types of 
the most banal sort: the eldest boy flirt- 
ing with the black revolutionary move- 
ment, the eldest girl suddenly getting 
pregnant at age 15. And so on. But then 
what can you expect of a movie about 
blacks in which the main love scene is 
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your credit union 


can make a real 


difference.” 


“With the economy like it is today, it’s easy for 


each of us to feel a little lost. 


“That's when it's nice to know that at your 
credit union you're more than a customer, you 


belong.” 


TV star and credit union member 
Chad Everett speaks from experience. 
“A credit union isn’t run for profit. 

It's owned and operated by its 
members. Strictly for their benefit. 
“So whatever money help you need, ! 
whether saving or borrowing, you can 
always be sure of getting a fair deal 


at your credit union. 


“It's a safe port in any storm.” 


Join your credit union. It's where you bela 


For more information write your state's Credit Union League 
or Credit Union National Association, Inc., Dept. T, 


P. O. Box 431, Madison, Wisconsin 53701. 
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preceded by a meal of fried chicken? 
Thank heavens they did not have wa- 
termelon for dessert, but that is about 
the only cliché of black life the film has 
avoided ® Richard Schickel 


Duck Tale 


THE LORDS OF FLATBUSH 

Directed by STEPHEN F. VERONA 

and MARTIN DAVIDSON 

Screenplay by STEPHEN F. VERONA, GAYLE 
GLECKLER and MARTIN DAVIDSON 


Too much here looks familiar. The 
Lords of Flatbush is about growing up 
tough in New York, like Mean Streets, 
and being a teen-ager in the 1950s, like 
American Graffiti. Although it was con- 
ceived before either of those films came 
out, The Lords occupies the same turf, 
without the same assurance 

Lacking the benefit of novelty, or of 
consistent personal voice, The Lords 
seems like pretty flimsy stuff. The script 
is a loosely structured series of anecdotes 
strung around the lives of several mem- 
bers of a Brooklyn street gang. Chico 
(Perry King) has the hots for a spright- 
ly blonde (Susie Blakely) who occupies 
a bourgeois world he is both reacting 
against and aspiring to. Stanley (Sylves- 
ter Stallone), beefy and dim, is manip- 
ulated into marriage as easily as if he 
were some garden implement. The oth- 
ers, like Butchey (Henry Winkler) and 
Wimpy (Paul Mace), just sort of hang 
out and wait for the future to pass by 

The movie is adept at portraying 
aimlessness, getting at the greasy ano- 
mie that was so much a part of that time 
But there is a lack of ambition, as if no 
one involved in creating the film want- 
ed to cut deeper than a little double- 
edged nostalgia. The performances are 
mostly steady and likable, and there is 
a truly exceptional characterization by 
Sylvester Stallone, who invests the hulk- 
ing Stanley with a punky dignity. In the 
movie's best scene, Stanley is wheedled, 
wept and screeched into buying a $1,600 
engagement ring by his strident fiancée 
and her harpy pal. As the pressure 
mounts, Stallone’s face goes through a 
generation of changes. In these few des- 
perate moments, the viewer can see ev- 
erything slipping away from Stanley, 
watch him feeling a loss that has not 
quite happened. #J.C. 


Bordello Politics 


LOVE AND ANARCHY 
Directed and Written by LINA WERTMULLER 


For an intelligent, vehement film, 
Love and Anarchy begins with dim 
promise. A young boy sits on a cham- 
ber pot in the bedroom of an Italian 
farmhouse. In the kitchen, his parents 
talk politics with an old friend. They 
are poor people, and what the little boy 
hears is the distillation of years full of 
want and struggle. The political talk is 
angry, what might be called, at a more 
comfortable distance, radical. Finally, 
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Who made the difference 
between oil that’s waiting, 
and oil that’s ready and waiting? 





The North Sea. Treacherous. 
And violent. Beneath it, 
millions of barrels of crude 
oil—desperately needed to 


help solve the world shortage. 


Finding it was one thing. But 
getting it out is another. 
Frequent storms churn the 
North Sea and make it 


impossible for tankers to load. 


So the oil must wait. 


0 





Ekofisk One. A million 

barrel oil storage tank that 
enables production to 
continue in any weather. From 
the bottom of the North Sea, 
it reaches 36 stories — 130 feet 
above the water. 

Ekofisk One is built to 
withstand any storm. And it 
can store all the oil produced 
until the weather lifts and 
tankers can load safely. 

Who was instrumental in 
the development of this 
million barrel marvel? The 
same company that makes 
fine products for your car. 

The Performance Company: 
Phillips Petroleum Company. 

Surprised? 


PHILLIPS 
The Performance 


Company 
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unable to control his curiosity any long- 
er, the little boy shouts into the other 
room, “Mommy, what’s an anarchist?” 
He receives a cursory reply then, but 
a more substantial one years later, when 
the family friend returns to the farm and 
is shot by the local police. This is enough 
to turn the boy, now a young man called 


Tunin (Giancarlo Gianinni), toward an- 
archy and toward Rome, where he jour- 
Ee ‘A VO neys to fire a bullet, engraved with the 
initials B.M., into the skull of Benito 


Mussolini. 


Love and Anarchy is not, however, 

“ a proletarian version of Day of the Jack- 

Nn j al. It is equally about Tunin’s being able 

U [ L to bring himself to commit this act of vi- 

rUuRN—» olence and about his love affair with a 
—_———_ — young whore (Lina Polito), who arouses 
and assuages him as the day of assas- 
sination draws closer. Tunin is no bold 
gunman. He is assaulted by fear, lulled 





MELATO & GIANINNI IN LOVE 
Uncertain assassin. 


by affection for the whore. It is never 
certain that he will be able to make his 
slightly mad attempt on Mussolini 

Unfortunately, the film lacks real vi- 
sual unity. It is lavishly lit by Giuseppe 
Rotunno (cinematographer also for Fel- 
lini and Visconti), but the camera seems 
to move almost haphazardly, framing 
the characters with less care than they 
are acted. Besides excellent perfor- 
mances by Gianinni and Polito, there is 
a feisty characterization of a queenly 
whore by Mariangela Melato 

The movie has a raucous undercur- 
rent that is pleasantly disorientating. It 
is a serious social speculation, but never 
a somber one. Even if Director-Writer 
Wertmuller had wanted to take that 
tone, the fact that a great deal of the ac- 
tion occurs inside what is euphemisti- 
cally termed a “house of tolerance” 
would have made any such design un- 
workable. Director Wertmuller is as 
much concerned with evoking pleasure 
as deprivation; her movie has abundant 
vitality, which sends it skimming suc- 
cessfully over its thinner portions. #J.C. 
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That Was Entertainment 


In a chauvinistic moment Gene Kel- 
ly once asked, “What movie musical 
even worth noting has been produced 
under any auspices except Holly- 
wood’s?” There was no answer. There 
never has been. American movies 
learned to sing at the same moment they 
learned to talk: the first sound movie, 
The Jazz Singer, in 1927 starring Al Jol- 
son, was a musical and a smash. 

Thereafter, crime dramas, ship- 
board romances, even westerns were 
adopted by the new art form. The re- 
sults were often ludicrous but invariably 
profitable. To survive, almost every stu- 
dio learned to experiment with musi- 
cals, but no company ever duplicated 
the burnish and exuberance of the 
MGM product. The proof can be found 
in That's Entertainment!, a two-hour re- 
trospective backed by the current own- 
ers of MGM. These are operators who 
have converted studio real estate and 
properties into the MGM Grand Hotel, 
a Las Vegas monument to brashness and 
vulgarity. Still, if they are contemptuous 
of the future, they are worshipful of the 
past—with sound reason. That's Enter- 
tainment! suffers occasional Jongueurs, 
but at its best it offers the kind of foot- 
age that can levitate an audience 

Columnar Thighs. Here are the 
classic bolts of melody: Judy Garland 
traveling the yellow brick road in The 
Wizard of Oz; the unfinished face of 
Frank Sinatra apostrophizing Manhat- 
tan in On the Town; Fred Astaire, the 
world’s most sophisticated stick figure, 
dancing on the ceiling in Royal Wed- 
ding; Gene Kelly’s soaking-wet aria in 
Singin’ in the Rain. 

The film is far more than a treasury 
of the familiar. Indeed, its wildest mo- 
ments are from that forgotten cloudland 
of the "30s and ’40s when every perform- 
er was expected to carry a tune. In Born 
to Dance, Jimmy Stewart reaches for a 
high note and almost pulls it down; 
Clark Gable gives Idiot's Delight its few 
moments of radiance; a klutzy but in- 
domitable Joan Crawford steps her way 
up from The Hollywood Revue. 

The film’s funniest portions belong 
neither to Astaire nor Kelly nor to any 
of the meticulously choreographed 
clown scenes of the ‘50s. In clip after 
clip, they are outdone by unintentional 
comedy. The Nelson Eddy—Jeanette 
MacDonald epic Rose Marie (1936) of- 
fers the couple known to Hollywood as 
the Singing Capon and the Iron Butter- 
fly in a Canadian Mountie scene that 
must be heard to be disbelieved. Even in 
the ‘40s, MGM knew that there were dif- 
ferent strokes for different folks. Esther 
Williams could do them all, ina series of 
swimming-pool epics that for elaborate 
waste of money, have been unmatched 
since the days of the Regency. To watch 
Williams posing in gold lamé, rising 


WILLIAMS IN MILLION DOLLAR MERMAID 
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from red smoke and diving into a ceru- 
lean swimming pool is to understand the 
blessedness of color blindness. For sac- 
charinity like mother used to make, the 
film offers a series of backyard musicals 
in all two dimensions—always featuring 
Mickey Rooney and Judy Garland, al- 
ways culminating in variants of the lines: 
“We'll put on a show! I'll write the mu- 
sic and you'll sing! We can use your fa- 
ther’s old hippodrome!” 

That's Entertainment! offers a rich 
mulch for graduate students of the cin- 
ema. One can readily imagine the doc- 
toral theses—Descent into Fantasy: The 
Importance of the Staircase in the MGM 
Musical; The Columnar Thigh Fetish: 
A Comparison of Ann Miller, Esther 
Williams and Eleanor Powell; Lyrics 
with Bite: A Study of the Capped Tooth 
in Mario Lanza and Howard Keel. 

Perhaps the most serious paper 
could be reserved for a melancholy anal- 
ysis of the film makers—persons whose 
style seems closer to television than to 
the product they profess to admire. 
Many of the songs are unreasonably cur- 
tailed as if the audience’s attention span 
could not endure anything longer than 
a glimpse. Moreover, the film devoted 
to glories of the MGM musical slights 
their mainsprings—composers and lyr- 
icists. For all the viewer knows, perform- 
ers might have made up words and 
music as they went along. Jerome Kern? 
Never heard of him. George and Ira 
Gershwin? Harold Arlen? Nobody by 
that name at these numbers. 

In a way, this combination of hus- 
tle and amnesia is to be expected. It 
takes no ironist to imagine evenings in 
the MGM Grand Hotel when a weary 
gambler idly flicks on the set—to an old 
MGM musical. When he asks himself 
why they don’t make movies like that 
any more, all he has to do is look around 
the room. At MGM in 1974, that’s 
entertainment. ® Stefan Kanfer 





EDDY & MACDONALD IN ROSE MARIE 
Capon and butterfly. 





ASTAIRE IN ROYAL WEDDING 
Levitating the audience. 








X-Rated Expletives 


“It makes you realize that whoever 
is President is going to be a man that all 
the children of America will either look 
up to or will look down to. And I can 
only say that I'm very proud that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower restored dignity and de- 
cency and, frankly, good language to the 
conduct of the presidency of the United 
States, And I only hope that should I win 
this election, that I could |see] to it that 
whenever any mother or father talks to 
his child, he can look at the man in the 
White House and say: ‘Well, there is a 
man who maintains the kind of standards 
personally that I would want my child to 


follow.’ ” 


Thus during a televised campaign 
debate with John F. Kennedy on Oct 
13, 1960, Richard M. Nixon sanctimo- 
niously criticized the salty language of 
Harry S. Truman. Now the transcripts 
of Nixon’s Watergate tapes publicly re- 
veal what many White House insiders 
already knew—that Nixon uses plenty 
of X-rated expletives. Those who have 
heard him speak in private say that the 
swearwords he commonly uses are both 
blasphemous and obscene; they include 
four-letter expletives that are salacious 
and scatological 


Moreover, the transcripts suggest 
that he uses them with a greater fre- 
quency than any President in recent 
memory—a great deal more than Ken- 
nedy and Eisenhower, both of whom 
could muster choice words on occasion, 
and even more than Truman and John- 
son, whose racy vocabularies were leg- 
endary. Truman’s language, though 
earthy, had a funny, folksy flair that 
Nixon’s lacks. As for Lyndon Johnson, 
his command of invective was a con- 
stant source of purple surprise. But un- 
like Nixon, he did not mechanically 
spew out obscenities; he used them 
pointedly to cap his stories. L.B.J. could 
make people chuckle with his inventive 
cussing and barnyard phrases, and those 
who were not afraid of him rather ad- 
mired what Newsman Peter Lisagor 
once called his “rich, almost lyrical, Ped- 
ernales patois.” 

To the extent that Nixon is at all 
like L.B.J., he swears, as Johnson did, 
at least partly in order to show contempt 
for others, according to Dr. Michael 
Maccoby, a Washington psychoanalyst 
who has made a classification of cuss- 
ers. “Both were lower-middle-class guys 
who made good. They felt that certain 
people were contemptuous of them, so 
they in turn were contemptuous of those 
they perceived to be their enemies.’ 





Other behavioral scientists connect Nix- 
on’s swearing with his admiration for 
tough guys like General Patton and the 
characters John Wayne plays and with 
his love for sports. Notes Harvard So- 
ciologist David Riesman: “He always 
wanted to be in the locker room, but 
never belonged there; he’s like the cox- 
swain on the crew.” Many psychologists 
observe a deep-seated insecurity in Nix- 
on and feel that he swears simply to be 
one of the boys 

Vile Words. Within hours of the 
release of the transcripts, “expletive de- 
leted” had become part of the vernac- 
ular. It was used humorously, for most 
people seemed to worry less about the 
expletives that were deleted than about 
the remaining portions of the tran- 
scripts. Yet many were shocked and of- 
fended by the President's language. Said 
John J. Hurt, editor of the Texas week- 
ly, Baptist Standard: “\t is clear that 
the words edited out were vile; one 
can’t imagine that a man with decen- 
cy would use such language, even spar- 
ingly, much less have it flow—and flow 
in the Oval Office.” 

Blue language, of course, has long 
been spoken in the theater and on screen 
and continues to be heard, despite the 
Supreme Court rulings last year tight- 
ening the guidelines on obscenity 
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“He may grow up to be President!” 


Broadway plays like My Fat Friend 
and Bad Habits are sprinkled with ob- 
scenities, as are popular films such as 
Mean Streets and Serpico—and espe- 
cially The Last Detail, the story of two 
US. Navy enlisted men escorting a third 
to jail. Growing numbers of men—and 
women—are using profanity liberally 
Women certainly swear more than they 


used to, sometimes in the ex- 
pectation that saying forbidden 
words will put them on an equal 
footing with men. All this is a 
dramatic turn-around from the 


M¥nNweS 


sy 


days when, as H.L. Mencken 
« noted in The American Lan- 
= guage, 40% of the coeds at a 


Southern college deplored the 
use of the word “bull,” and 20% 
were shocked to hear “leg” (con- 
sidered an overly physical term 
for “limb”) 

Children of all classes and 
geographical areas are freely us- 
ing four-letter words, sometimes 
in the classroom. As one nine- 
year-old boy in north Atlanta 
put it last week: “Why not? 
Mommy swears; Daddy swears; 
even the President swears.” Ac- 
cording to New York City Psy- 
chiatrist Joel Kovel, children use 
dirty words “to vent hostility.” 
And, says he, by using expletives 
for bodily functions and excre- 
ment, they “release feelings of 
sexual excitement.” 

Swearing, in fact, appears to have 
certain psychological and social ben- 
efits. Anthropologist Ashley Montagu 
believes that it is frequently more sat- 
isfying than laughing or weeping. In 
his book The Anatomy of Swearing, 
Montagu points out that cussing is “as 
old as man and coeval with language.” 

Dr. Vladimir Piskacek, a New York 





City psychiatrist who has studied lin- 
guistics among various cultures, explains 
that the prevalence of a particular genre 
of swearword generally relates to cul- 
tural taboos. In heavily religious coun- 
tries like Poland, Austria and Hungary 
he notes, blasphemy is a common way 
to express rebellion; in Germany, there 
is a rigid standard of cleanliness and 
an emphasis on excretory swearwords 
as a revolt against this meticulousness 
In the U.S., long dominated by a pu- 
ritan code of sexual behavior, a heavy 
usage of sexual swearwords reflects sub- 
conscious anger against prudishness 
says Piskacek 

Notorious Machismo. Research- 
ers agree that some social groups make 
especially heavy usage of obscenities 
Truck drivers, factory and construction 
workers and men in the armed ser- 
vices are notorious cursers, often as a 
demonstration of their machismo. In a 
survey of the language patterns of 3,000 
midwesterners, Psychologist Paul Cam- 
eron found that 24% of the vocabulary 
of factory and construction workers on 
the job consists of “dirty” words. It is 
hard, notes Cameron, to put together 
sentences with more swear words than 
that. White-collar professionals, he 
found, have only a 1% rating in the of- 
fite and 3% to 4% at parties. This dis- 
tinction does not apply to the nation’s 
No. | white-collar professional. Proper 
at parties, he lets himself go in the high- 
est office of the land 














If you've seen our television commercials, | proved* it could reduce the amount of 
you know the story. fuel needed up to 6% at highway speeds. 

When we matched our 40,000 mile When you decide to put our Steel 
Steel Radial 500™ against our own orig- _—‘ Radial 500 on your car, you'll not only 


put extra miles into every tankful of gas 
you buy, you'll put on a tire that 
gives you a smooth ride, quick pos- 
itive handling, steel belted strength, 
and up to four years of average 
driving. 

So whatever you drive, if you’re 
worried about getting 
more miles per gallon, 

Firestone has the steel 

radial tires that can give 

them to you. 


*Test results available at most Firestone 
Dealers and Stores 


inal equipment belted bias tire, 
the Steel Radial 500 proved” it 
could deliver up to 30 extra 
miles of highway driving 
from a tankful of gas. 

When we matched our 
Transteel Radial” truck tire 
against our own bias ply 
truck tire (on a huge truck 
like the one above) the 
Transteel 
Radial 














PRICES 





New Reasons for Weariness 


Inflation has become such a fact of 
life in the U.S. that many Americans 
have simply become resigned to it. The 
weary mood intensified last week with 
two bits of news: wholesale prices rose at 
a clip that threatened soaring prices for 
manufactured goods in months to come, 
and Ford Motor Co. raised prices on 
its 1974-model cars and trucks—even 
though it had signed an agreement not 
to do so. The Government's soon-to-be- 
defunct Cost of Living Council seemed 
powerless to stop the rise. Only the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration appeared 
capable of vigorous anti-inflationary ac- 





OIL PRICE CONTROLLER CHARLES OWENS 
After June 30, not even a watchdog agency will be left to guard a set of toothless agreements. 


tion. It accused Gulf Oil Corp. of inflat- 
ing the price of imported crude oil and 
passing part of the overcharge along to 
US. consumers—a complaint that if sus- 
tained, could lead to an order rolling 
back gasoline prices at the pump. Details 
of the three developments: 

> The Labor Department an- 
nounced that the Wholesale Price Index 
jumped .7% in April. Although that was 
the smallest monthly leap since last Oc- 
tober, and little more than half the 
March rise of 1.3%, there was no cause 
for celebration. The good news was con- 
fined to a 3% drop in wholesale farm- 
product prices, which should lead to a 
welcome decline in some retail prices 
within the next few weeks—but many 
economists believe that the downward 
pressure on food is about spent. Industri- 
al products ranging from iron and steel 
scrap to lumber, cotton, man-made 
fibers and animal hides rose an average 
of 2.3% in April, a figure that almost 
equals the torrid pace set earlier this 
year. Overall, the wholesale index in the 
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past three months has risen at a com- 
pound annual rate of 13.5%, a sure sign 
that scorching inflation will last at least 
several more months as wholesale costs 
push up retail prices. 

> Ford announced price boosts av- 
eraging $163 (including $50 for optional 
equipment that is now standard) on its 
1974 models, only five months after 
agreeing, as did General Motors and 
American Motors, to hold prices steady 
for the rest of the model year in ex- 
change for early exemption from formal 
wage-price controls. Chairman Henry 
Ford II contended that the company’s 
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COLC CHIEF JOHN DUNLOP 


costs have risen so sharply as to release 
it from the agreement under some lan- 
guage granting exemptions in the case of 
unforeseen economic developments. In- 
deed, he said, prices on 1975 models 
would have to go “hundreds of dollars” 
higher, in part to recover the costs of new 
antipollution equipment. 

John Dunlop, head of the COLC, ob- 
jected—but rather mildly. Two weeks 
ago, he called a 2.9% price increase by 
Chrysler, which had not signed the 
price-restraint agreement, “a display of 
consummate gall.” He confined himself 
to calling the Ford increase “unwarrant- 
ed” and conceded that Ford’s data “in- 
dicate that costs per unit have risen 
above those projected.” Since general 
wage-price controls have expired, Dun- 
lop cannot order a rollback; to get the 
Ford increase canceled or reduced he 
would have to go to court, and it is doubt- 
ful that the White House would permit 
the Justice Department to take the case. 
Since he has no other option, Dunlop's 
only hope of containing the auto-price 


rise appears to lie in bargaining with 
GM, the price leader. GM Chairman 
Richard Gerstenberg stated at week’s 
end that his company’s production costs 
have risen $200 per car and that GM has 
asked the COLC to approve a price in- 
crease. He did not say what he will do if 
Dunlop turns him down. 

Whatever happens, the auto case 
points up the toothlessness of the price- 
restraint agreements that Dunlop nego- 
tiated with 16 other industries while the 
Administration was dismantling con- 
trols bit by bit over the past nine months. 
The industries include some of the most 
vital in the economy: retail trade, fertil- 
izer, coal, aluminum and petrochemi- 
cals. Under present law, the COLC, sec- 
ond party in all the agreements, will die 
on June 30, and the Senate last week vot- 
ed down a proposal to continue it as a 
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watchdog agency. Result: there will 
be no unit left even to monitor the 
agreements. 

> The Federal Energy Administra- 
tion, which still has price-control au- 
thority over oil under a special law, is- 
sued a “notice of probable violation” 
against Gulf. It accused Gulf of over- 
charging by $46.5 million on crude oil 
sold by two of its African affiliates to its 
own domestic units and then passing on 
some of the alleged overcharge to Amer- 
ican motorists and buyers of other pe- 
troleum products. Gulf protested that 
the transactions between its subsidiaries 
were entirely proper. It will have ten 
days to persuade the FEA of that; ifit can- 
not, the agency can order gasoline and 
other product prices cut deeply enough 
to in effect refund the overcharge. The 
case is the first of several that FEA ex- 
pects to bring against major oil com- 
panies. Charles Owens, FEA price-con- 
trol chief, suspects that the oil giants as 
a group have made overcharges total- 
ing as much as $150 million. 
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HOUSING 


Much-Needed Prop 


Already battered by soaring infla- 
tion and a declining economy, the na- 
tion's housing industry recently has been 
jolted by another blow: skyscraping in- 
terest rates that are drying up mortgage 
money and threaten to depress construc- 
tion even further. A continuing slide in 
housing would seriously diminish chanc- 
es for an economic upturn later this year, 
and last week the Administration at- 
tempted a rescue. President Nixon an- 
nounced a series of steps that would 
pump $10.3 billion in cash and credits 
into the sagging industry. 

The program includes: 

> Authority for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development par- 
tially to subsidize interest rates on mort- 
gage loans guaranteed by the Federal 
Housing Authority or the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. Under the plan, lenders 
will make mortgage loans to new-home 
buyers at 8% interest, then sell the loans 
to the Government. In effect, the lend- 
ers will act as conduits to pass along to 
home buyers money from the Govern- 
ment at 8% interest, which is low in to- 
day’s market. Some $3.3 billion will be 
made available under this program 
—supposedly enough to finance an es- 
timated 100,000 homes. 

> An increase of a quarter-point in 
the permissible interest rate on FHA-VA 
insured loans, to 8%%, for buyers of ei- 
ther old or new houses. The boost is cal- 
culated to encourage more lenders to put 
their money into FHA-VA loans, which 
are limited to $33,000 per home. 

> Permission for the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board to buy from savings 
and loan associations and other lenders 
up to $3 billion of non-Government- 
guaranteed mortgages at 8%4% interest. 
Again, the lenders will be passing along 
cheap Government money to home buy- 


Headache boll. 


ers; the going interest rate on conven- 
tional mortgages is 9% to 94%. 

> Authority for the FHLBB to make 
additional loans, up to $4 billion, to sav- 
ings and loan associations at interest 
rates below the going market level. The 
S and Ls can then relend the money to 
home buyers. 

The Government action came at a 
critical time. Housing starts have 
dropped from an annual rate of 2.5 mil- 
lion at the start of last year to 1.5 mil- 
lion now. The potentially most damag- 
ing threat to the industry came recently 
from Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Arthur Burns. He bluntly declared that 
the Reserve was determined to cool in- 
flation and vowed that the money sup- 
ply would not be expanded to accom- 
modate an “explosion” of business-loan 
demand, even if his policy meant that in- 
terest rates would skyrocket. Since then, 
rates have continued to climb to record 
levels; last week major banks lifted their 
prime rate on business loans by a quar- 
ter-point, to a dizzying 114%. As a re- 
sult, there has been an accelerating flight 
of funds from S and Ls and other sourc- 
es of mortgage money. 

Nixon’s new program should put a 
much needed prop under the housing 
market. Lewis Cenker, president of the 
National Association of Home Builders, 
called the moves “a realistic recognition 
of the disastrous effects that inflation 
and tight money are having on a major 
segment of the nation’s economy.” The 
program, however, is certain to keep up- 
ward pressure on nonhousing interest 
rates because, in order to get the cash 
to subsidize housing, the Government 
will have to step up its own borrowing 
in an already tight money market. 


WALL STREET 
Institutionalized Panic 


Panic is an emotion that on Wall 
Street has long been attributed to the 
small individual investor. Last week the 
“institutional” investors—managers of 
mutual funds, pension funds, insurance 
companies, bank trust departments 
—who now dominate trading, showed 
that they are subject to it also. Their pan- 
icky unloading of Combustion Engi- 
neering, Inc. stock led to an astonishing 
price break. 

Combustion Engineering, a Stam- 
ford, Conn.—based maker primarily of 
steam-generating equipment, over the 
previous 16 months had announced a se- 
ries of major contracts that had driven 
its stock up to a January high of 106% 
per share. Gradually, the price settled 
back, to 75 last Monday, but the stock 
continued to be held by many institu- 
tions whose chiefs regarded it as an at- 
tractive long-term investment. But last 
Tuesday the Wall Street Journal pub- 
lished a back-page article under the 
three-column head: “Combustion Engi- 
neering’s Order Surge May Have Been 
Based on Risky Deals.” The story said 
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COLLAPSE OF 
COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


TIME Chart by J. Arnon 


that the company had 
agreed to unusual contract 
conditions and also report- 
ed heavy selling of the stock 
by company “insiders.” 

Brokers were promptly 
deluged by such a wave of 
sell orders that governors of 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change decided that they 
could not let the stock trade 
at all on Tuesday. “We de- 
layed the opening to let 
the psychology cool down,” 
commented a party to the decision. By 
noon Wednesday enough buy orders had 
been rounded up to bring off a trade of 
120,000 shares—on which the price 
dropped to 48, down an amazing 27 
points, or 36% of the stock’s Monday 
value. Even though Wagner, Stott & Co., 
specialists in the stock, bought 35,000 
shares for its own account, the price of 
the stock continued to drift down to a 
Wednesday close of 464. By week's end 
it had recovered only to 50%. Veteran 
Wall Streeters blamed a herd instinct 
among institutional money managers to 
unload immediately a stock that had 
been publicly labeled risky—or, in oth- 
er words, panic. 

Jonathan Kwitny, the Wall Street 
Journal reporter who wrote the story, 
and his managing editor Frederick Tay- 
lor were astonished by the reaction but 
stood by the story. Combustion Engi- 
neering got out a press release accusing 
the Wall Street Journal of unspecified 
inaccuracies and is preparing a more de- 
tailed rebuttal in the form of a letter to 
stockholders. The episode is a glaring 
example of the erratic stock-price jumps 
caused by the tendency that managers 
of institutional portfolios have to buy or 
sell as a group. The fear of being whip- 
sawed by those swings is one of the major 
factors that are driving small investors 
out of the market. 
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We were married during the worst 
blizzard that winter. (Your father didn’t mind. 
Hardly anyone made it to the reception.) 
On the third day in our new house, 
Ss it rained and the roof leaked. (I never knew 
de I had a fear of height.) 
The twins were born on the warmest 
IWENaitdimebeneeceMAcema ceria. 
long, hot summer.) 
Through it all, you’ve managed to be 
fair and sunny. That's what I remember most. 
Happy Anniversary. 


Diamonds make a gift of love. 





¢an show you many exciting pieces starting as low as $100. 

















Oceans apart 
from the ordinary. 


Heineken. Holland’s finest. 
America’s number one 

imported beer. 

Light or dark. 

In bottles or on draft. 

Exclusive U.S. Importers: 

Van Munching & Coz, Inc., N.Y. N-Y. 


Bis. ne a 
Heineken tastes tremendous-no wonder it’s number one. 
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PAN AM CHAIRMAN SEAWELL AT SENATE HEARING 


AIRLINES 





PASSENGERS AWAITING TAKEOFF OF PAN AM FLIGHT FROM NEW YORK TO FRANKFURT 


Can Pan American Survive? 


The old advertising jingle proclaims 
that “Pan Am makes the going great,” 
but recently things have been going any- 
thing but great for Pan American World 
Airways. Indeed the airline seems to 
have been hit by nearly every conceiv- 
able disaster, from a seemingly unstop- 
pable flow of red ink to a string of air 
crashes. Financially, the biggest calam- 
ity has been the soaring price of jet fuel 
brought on by the Arab oil offensive 
Prices rose so high during the last quar- 
ter of 1973 that what had been expect- 
ed to be Pan Am’s first profitable year 
since 1969 turned into another big los- 
er. Prospects for 1974 are so grim that 
Pan Am and Trans World Airlines, the 
other major U.S. international airline, 
have taken the unusual step of appeal- 
ing to the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
permission to pool some overseas ser- 
vices and to the Congress for subsidies 
that could total $360 million for the two 
airlines in 1974. If the Government as- 
sistance does not materialize, the ques- 
tion will become: Can Pan Am survive? 

The airline's troubles do not origi- 
nate in the corporate cockpit. Analysts 
credit Pan Am Chairman William T 
Seawell, 56, with superbly piloting the 
airline through a difficult cost-cutting 
program initiated by his flamboyant 
predecessor, Najeeb Halaby, who was 
ousted in 1972. Under Seawell, Pan Am 
has trimmed several thousand employ- 
ees from its work force, slashing it to the 
level of the mid-1960s, when the volume 
of passengers and freight was much low- 
er. Among those who were forced to bail 
out were a flock of highly paid vice pres- 
idents. Says Analyst Mike Steinberg of 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co.: “For the first time 
you have a management structure that 
knows where they are going.” 

Under normal circumstances the 
ruthless paring would have flown Pan 
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Am back into the black. Indeed, until 
the fourth quarter of 1973, the compa- 
ny was headed for a modest profit. But 
the promising climb turned into anoth- 
er tailspin when fuel prices began to rise, 
and Pan Am wound up 1973 with an 
$18.4 million loss. In the last three 
months of 1973, fuel leaped 8.8¢ per gal., 
to 23.3¢, adding $31.4 million to Pan 
Am’s bills. This year the company pre- 
dicts that fuel will average more than 
35¢ per gal., lifting the company’s ex- 
penditures by $204 million. Without 
some help from the Government, Sea- 
well predicts, Pan Am could lose an- 
other $85 million this year—its biggest 
loss ever. Last week Seawell had Pan 
Am lawyers hand-carry to officials of 
the Federal Energy Administration a re- 
quest that they order four big US. oil 
companies to sell fuel to Pan Am at 
promised prices, rather than holding out 
for more money. 

Equal Footing. Seawell contends 
that the only long-run way out of the 
bind is a combination of subsidies to cov- 
er increased fuel costs and a major re- 
structuring of the U.S. international air 
system. Both are needed, he maintains, 
to put Pan Am and T.W.A. on an equal 
footing with foreign competitors, most 
of which are nationally owned and to- 
tally subsidized. Foreign competitors 
also benefit from discriminatory landing 
fees and route restrictions that deny U.S 
airlines access to profitable routes. 

Pan Am and T.W.A. have been 
granted permission by the CAB to begin 
“operation talks” that could produce 
a merger of some services. For exam- 
ple, Pan Am might take over the New 
York-Frankfurt route, while T.W.A. as- 
sumed exclusive service on the New 
York-—Paris run. That would help solve 
both lines’ problems of too many empty 
seats, but not before this fall. Both have 


fully committed their available transat- 
lantic capacity through the summer 
months. Pan Am also hopes that the CAB 
will quickly approve its application to 
begin its first-ever totally domestic 
flights between Los Angeles and New 
York, which might bring in a badly 
needed $18 million a year in additional 
revenues. 

The Nixon Administration has re- 
sponded sympathetically to Pan Am’s 
plight. “We are giving this a high pri- 
ority,” says Transportation Secretary 
Claude S. Brinegar. The CAB is expect- 
ed to grant a 5% to 10% increase in 
transatlantic fares by summer's end, but 
whether Pan Am will get the $194 mil- 
lion in fuel subsidies it seeks is less cer- 
tain. Brinegar believes that such pay- 
ments “would come only as a last 
resort.” In an election year Congress 
may be extremely reluctant to dole out 
tax dollars to the airlines. 

Other uncertainties linger about the 
air crashes that have marred Pan Am’s 
previously excellent safety record. Dur- 
ing the past ten months, four Pan Am 
707s have crashed, killing a total of 290 
passengers and crew members. After a 
Pan Am jetliner rammed into a moun- 
taintop in Bali, killing 107 last month, 
the Federal Aviation Administration or- 
dered a worldwide probe of Pan Am op- 
erations; that study will be completed 
next month. Meanwhile, an in-house 
study by Pan Am has found no fault 
with the company’s procedures or op- 
erations, but has identified the lack of 
functioning radar in many foreign con- 
trol towers as a possible factor in the ac- 
cidents. Last week Pan Am ordered for 
all 140 of its planes a new cockpilt-warn- 
ing system that will flash a red “terrain” 
light, emit an ambulance-like warbling 
siren noise, and sound a recorded voice 
shrieking “Pull up!” whenever a plane 
is flying dangerously low in approaching 
a mountain peak or a runway 

Unfortunately, there is no device 
that can tell Pan Am how to pull up 
from its financial predicament. If the 
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Government aid that the airline is seek- 
ing does not materialize, Seawell be- 
lieves that Pan Am will have no choice 
but to merge with a domestic airline. 
To the question “Can Pan Am survive?” 
then, the answer is: probably it can, but 
as a merged or subsidized carrier rather 
than in its present form. 


PROFITS 
Strange Case of the 500 


Though the stock market is sup- 
posed to mirror major trends in the U.S. 
economy, every experienced investor 
knows that the reflection is often dis- 
torted, to say the least. Rarely if ever, 
though, have the profits of major com- 
panies and the prices of their stocks gone 
off in such totally opposite directions as 
they did during 1973. 

FORTUNE’s annual directory of the 
nation’s 500 largest industrial corpora- 
tions shows that their total sales went 
up 19.6% and their profits 39% from 
1972. Both gains were the biggest in the 
20-year history of the survey. Oil com- 
panies, not surprisingly, posted the larg- 
est profit gains, a median 53.3%. Exxon, 
while remaining second to General Mo- 
tors in sales ($25.7 billion to $35.8 bil- 
lion) passed GM by almost every other 
measure: profits ($2.44 billion to $2.40 
billion), assets and stockholders’ equity. 
But many other industries did almost 
as well: paper and wood-products mak- 
ers, mining companies and textile man- 
ufacturers all registered median profit 
increases of more than 45%. Only nine 
of the 500 lost money, v. 22 in 1972. 

Big Losers. Owners of stock in most 
of the 500 companies, however, took a 
fearful beating. To gauge how they made 
out, FORTUNE calculates the “total re- 
turn to investors,” a figure that combines 
dividends and stock price changes. As 
a hypothetical example, if a stock sell- 
ing for $10 per share rises $2 in price 
and pays $1 in dividends, the sharehold- 
er’s return is $3, or 30% of the original 
price. For 1973, the “return” worked out 
to a median loss of 25.5%—meaning 
that the typical shareholder in a top- 
500 company who sold out at the end of 
1973 would have lost more than one- 
fourth of what his investment had been 
worth a year earlier. (Actually, his loss 
on declining prices for the shares would 
have been even greater, but dividends 
received during the year would have re- 
duced the net loss somewhat.) Only oil 
and mining stocks, among the industry 
groupings, yielded investors a positive 
net return in dividends and price ap- 
preciation. The dramatic rises in the 
profits of the 500 companies, and the 
equally dramatic drops in the prices of 
their stocks, observes FORTUNE, were 
both reflections of inflation—which 
pumped up profit figures but also lifted 
interest rates to “such extraordinary lev- 
els” that many investors abandoned 
common stocks to put their money into 
fixed-income securities instead. 


EYECATCHERS 
Counter Success 


“The only way to learn the retail- 
ing business is over the counter,” Philip 
M. Hawley is fond of saying. Hawley, 
48, first practiced what he now preach- 
es while dishing up sundaes behind the 
counter of his Portland, Ore., ice-cream 
store. Now, as president of 
Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc., 
he directs a retailing em- 
pire that includes Neiman- 
Marcus, Bergdorf Goodman, 
Holt, Renfrew, Capwell’s, 
The Emporium, Weinstock’s 
and the Walden Book Co. 

A Phi Beta Kappa grad- 
uate of the University of Cal- 
ifornia and Harvard Business 
School, Hawley sold his four 
ice-cream shops in 1952 and 
went to work for a Portland 
department store. He joined 


Broadway-Hale six years lat- — pyyip M. HAWLEY 


er as a buyer, was adopted as 

protégé by Board Chairman Edward 
Carter, and was named president in 
1972. 

Included in his retailing domain are 
more than 400 department and special- 
ty stores, gift and book shops. Their prof- 
itability is due largely to Hawley’s will- 
ingness to let his company’s acquisitions 
maintain their separate personalities. 
“The best way for Neiman-Marcus to 
survive,” he says, “is to let Stanley Mar- 
cus run it.” Hawley is now negotiating 
to buy 20% of Britain’s House of Fraser 
Ltd., owner of the prestigious Harrods 
of London and 90 other United King- 
dom stores. The purchase will be a cor- 
nerstone of Hawley’s plans to boost com- 
pany profits ($39.8 million in 1973) by 
50% over the next five years. 


Rare Asset 


As head of the Italian subsidiary of 
Worthington Pump International Inc., 
the world’s largest pump company, Pao- 
lo A. Gamboni acquired an asset that 
continues to elude most Italian business- 
men: he won credibility with labor. 
While other firms were crippled by 
strikes or outsize contract settlements, 
Worthington Italiana multiplied its sales 
fivefold in the past ten years. In 1970 
Gamboni was also put in charge of 
Worthington companies in 
five other European coun- 
tries, and last month he 
was elected president of 
Worthington Pump Interna- 
tional itself—a subsidiary 
of Studebaker-Worthington 
Inc.—which operates in 14 
countries and expects to have 
1974 sales of $250 million. He 
thus becomes, at 50, the 
first Italian ever to head 
an American-owned multi- 
national corporation. 

An enthusiast for plan- 


ning and new products,Gam- PAOLO GAMBONI 








boni gave his employees a sense of par- 
ticipation by asking them for new ideas 
and holding twice-yearly special meet- 
ings to brief labor on what the compa- 
ny was doing. When Worthington Ital- 
iana went public last year, each of the 
750 employees was offered 100 shares 
of stock at a special price. Now some 
workers paste stock price quotations on 
the side of their presses, and others ask 
Gamboni how long it will 
take the company to amortize 
the cost of their machines. As 
new head of Worthington In- 
ternational, he has informed 
the directors that he will con- 
tinue to make his home in 
Monza, just outside Milan, on 
the ground that a multina- 
tional cannot be run properly 
from offices in New York. 


Cockney Savvy 


Since Led Zeppelin went 
aloft in 1968, the British rock 
supergroup has sold more al- 
bums than the Rolling Stones, played 
to bigger audiences than the Beatles in 
their heyday, and brought Atlantic Rec- 
ords $50 million in business. Much of 
that success is due to Zeppelin Manag- 
er Peter Grant, 39, a burly cockney 
blend of street smartness and business 
savvy. 

A onetime sheet-metal worker, 
Grant scuffled into British 
show business as a bit-ac- 
tor, professional wrestler 
(under the name Prince 
Massimo) and rock-group 
errand boy before becom- 
ing manager of the Yard- 
birds in 1967. When the 
Yardbirds disbanded a 
year later and Lead 
Guitarist Jimmy Page 
formed Led Zeppelin, 
Grant signed on as pilot. 

Grant’s business tac- 
tics are plain and prof- 
itable. Wise to the dangers 
of overexposure, he for- peter GRANT 
bids the group to make 
television appearances and insists on a 
year’s delay between albums. Because 
Grant himself acts as booking agent 
and guarantees to split any losses with 
concert promoters, Led Zeppelin keeps 
for itself a whopping 90% of gross prof- 
its, compared with 50% for 
other groups. Last year’s 34- 
city Zeppelin tour of the US., 
arranged by Grant, earned 
an estimated $4 million for 
the group. To sweeten those 
figures—and his own income, 
estimated at $500,000 a 
year or more—the mammoth 
manager last week an- 
nounced the birth of Swan 
Song, Led Zeppelin’s own 
record company. With Grant 
as president, Swan Song 
may prove to be only a 
prelude. 
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Have you heard the one 
about the scrubbers? 


You'll appreciate this more if you 
bear in mind that ‘stack gas scrub- 
bers” are monstrous contraptions 
designed to absorb most of the 
sulfur-oxide emissions from manu- 
facturing plants, electric power 
plants, and the like. 


They require huge amounts of 
chemicals, usually lime or lime- 
stone, which then become satu- 
rated with the residue. 


There are many kinds of scrub- 
bers. They do remove sulfur-oxides, 
when they work. 


But those suitable for a sizeable 
coal-fired utility clog the works, and 
cause prolonged shut downs. 


But our story isn't about clogs, 
repairs, or reliability. 


It's about environmental protec- 
tion. 


We are all concerned about the 
cleanliness of the air, the water and 
the land. They belong to us all. 


And that's reason enough for us 
to shrink from the most promising, 
the wet limestone scrubber. 


On a major installation, it would 
emit tons of wet-waste sludge that 
would confront an ecologist with a 
disposal nightmare. 


Applied to a 12,000 megawatt 
coal-fired system, limestone scrub- 
bers would in only five years pro- 
duce enough of this oozy gook to 
cover, forinstance, 10 square miles 
of Washington D.C., five feet deep. 


Saturated gook. 


Which could leach polluting 
chemicals into the ground and its 
water. 


Which would have to be fenced 


or patrolled for the safety of those 
under 56” 


The irony of it is that ‘stack gas 
scrubbers” are strongly recom- 
mended by the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency—even though not 
required by the Federal Clean Air 
Act. 


There are better, safer ways to 
protect the public health and wel- 
fare. 


One is to release the vast re- 
serves of Government owned low- 
sulfur coal in the West. 


Another is to up-date the Clean 
Air Act to allow time for the devel- 
opment of the technology to clean 
high-sulfur coal before it is burned. 


To sit and do neither would be a 
tragic comedy; a comedy of errors 
whose consequences would be 
tragic. 


American Electric Power System 


Appalachian Power Co . indiana & Michigan Electric Co., Kentucky Power Co , Kingsport Power Co . Michigan Power Co.. Onio Power Co.. Wheeling Electric Co 
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FLYERS, LED BY DAVE SCHULTZ (NO. 8), BRAWL WITH RANGERS & BRUINS 


The Wild Bunch 


Philadelphia Flyers Coach Fred 
Shero has a simple formula for hockey 
games: “If you keep the opposition on 
their asses,” he says, “they don’t score 
goals.” Since the opening face-off of the 
season, the Flyers have executed that 
rough-and-tumble philosophy with sav- 
age enthusiasm, sending opponents 
sprawling across the ice at every oppor- 
tunity. The tactic has worked: the Fly- 
ers finished with the second-best record 
in the National Hockey League and last 
week became the first expansion team 
in the league to play as a serious con- 
tender in the Stanley Cup finals. 

By the time the Flyers opened the 
play-off series against the Boston Bru- 
ins last week, they had made themselves 
into one of the most despised teams in 
sport. With at least four players whose 
major talent seems to be assault and bat- 
tery against the opposition, the Flyers 
have introduced a new dimension of gra- 
tuitous violence to an already rough 
sport. This year they spent a staggering 
1,750 min. in the penalty box for slash- 
ing, spearing, tripping and generally 
mauling opponents. No other team has 
ever topped 1,400 min. 

The Flyer who holds hockey’s all- 
time penalty record—348 min.—is Dave 
(“The Hammer”) Schultz. A soft-spoken 
Canadian who grew up in a Saskatch- 
ewan Mennonite community where he 
attended Bible camp for several sum- 
mers, Schultz turns into a hired killer 
on the ice. “I get so worked up I don’t 
know what's going on,” he admits. In- 
deed Schultz at times makes hockey re- 
semble a roller derby or pro wrestling 
with his wild punching sprees. Against 
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the N.Y. Rangers in a semifinal Stan- 
ley Cup game, Schultz slugged Brad 
Park four times while the Ranger de- 
fenseman was pinned to the ice by of- 
ficials trying to stop the fight. Coach 
Shero applauds such tough tactics: 
“Speed, skill and strength make a hock- 
ey player,” says Shero. “Schultz realizes 
he does not have speed or skill, so what 
is he here for? To beat up the other guy.” 

For Coach Shero, “The Broad Street 
Bullies” are an extension of his own Dar- 
winian ideas. Explains the former Rang- 
er defenseman: “In professional sport, 
the strong survive and the weak fall by 
the wayside.” To keep his players tough, 
Shero does not smother them with com- 
pliments when they play well. “That's 
just the way I am,” he says. “I told my 
wife ‘I love you’ once, and that was the 
day we were married.” 

Force alone did not carry the Fly- 
ers into the Stanley Cup finals. Along 
with its gladiators, the team possesses 
some first-class athletes. Center Bobby 
Clarke, last year’s Most Valuable Play- 
er in the N.H.L., is one of the best skat- 
ers, stickhandlers and shooters in hock- 
ey. Rick MacLeish, another speedy 
center, racked up 32 goals this season. 

Amateur Philosopher. The key to 
the Flyers’ fortunes, though, is Goal 
Tender Bernie Parent, who restricted 
opponents to an average of 1.89 goals 
per game this year. After nine years of 
floating between teams and leagues—he 
spent last year with the rival World 
Hockey Association—Parent, 29, has 
become the best goalie in the game. A 
protégé of Jacques Plante, the former 
Montreal Canadien, Parent does more 
for the Flyers than fulfill the promise 
of the bumper sticker on his new Im- 
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perial: ONLY THE LORD SAVES MORE 
THAN BERNIE PARENT 

Off the ice, Parent is something of 
an amateur philosopher (“Hockey is like 
marriage—made up of a thousand little 
things”). He is also traveling psychol- 
ogist for the Flyers. “If someone is wor- 
ried about a slump,” says Shero, “I put 
him in Bernie’s room on the road for a 
few days. It usually works.” 

As the Flyers headed back home 
from Boston late last week, they need- 
ed no counseling. On home ice, the ex- 
perienced, high-scoring Bruins, led by 
Superstars Phil Esposito and Bobby Orr, 
had managed to gain only a split of the 
first two games in the best-of-seven se- 
ries. The Flyers were counting on tak- 
ing control of the series before their 
fierce Philadelphia public. On their side 
was a recording of God Bless America 
by Kate Smith, which is superstitiously 
played before games that the Flyers 
must win. Since the tradition started in 
1969, the team has responded with a rec- 
ord of 35-3-1. For Parent, the thirst to 
win was particularly strong. “The night 
after we beat N.Y.,” he recalled, “I 
moved my little boy out of his bed and 
put him with my wife. Then I lay on 
his bed until 6 o'clock in the morning 
thinking about the win.” Quite a few 
Rangers were probably lying awake that 
night as well—nursing their bruises. 


One Down, Two to Go 


In a career spanning 35 years, more 
than 150 major-stakes victories and $12 
million in purses, Thoroughbred Trainer 
Woodford C. Stephens has rarely in- 
dulged himself as extravagantly as he 
did last week. He took off three entire 
days to savor the biggest win of his life: 
Cannonade’s victory in the Kentucky 
Derby. “I've always wanted to win it,” 
says Stephens, 60. “It sort of completes 
everything for me.” 

Not quite. Now, like any Derby win- 
ner, Cannonade has a shot at racing's 
Triple Crown, and Stephens would sure- 
ly like to claim the big prize. The next 
step is Saturday's Preakness at Pimlico. 
“I wish the race were the day after to- 
morrow,” announced Stephens after ex- 
amining Cannonade. “He has recovered 
from the Derby incredibly fast.” 

The Preakness may be another Ba- 
laklava charge like the Derby. Though 
Cannonade is the favorite because of his 
Derby win, his slow time of 2:04 on a 
fast track at Churchill Downs was not 
convincing to rival horsemen. The short- 
er course and sharper turns may even 
encourage a few additional trainers to 
enter their sprinters. 

For Stephens, Cannonade’s cam- 
paign was not the only job last week. 
Wiry and fit, he roamed around his 
“public stable” at New York’s Belmont 
Park, keeping an eye on 35 other hors- 
es that belong to nine different owners 
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Goode’s World Atlas...50 years old and still in college. This year’s 50th Anniversary Edition of 
Goode’s is better than ever, with new maps of the world’s metropolitan areas, new environmental 
maps, the ocean floors, and 1000 new entries in the pronouncing index. Goode’s is widely accepted 
... More college students use it than any other atlas. Rand McNally has been deeply involved with 
education since the turn of the century. We now publish college textbooks in nine major disciplines. 
And for every grade level from kindergarten through high school we produce textbooks and teach- 
ing materials in the language arts, science, mathematics, social studies, and driver education. Our 
foreign language programs emphasize the cultural richness of other countries. We open young 
minds, not only by showing them the world, but by helping them understand it. 


RAND MCNALLY 
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Smokers of the best-selling 
regular size cigarette: 


YOUR'TAR’ 
IN HALF 





king size 
od tor 
Lucky Ten 





LUCKY 100’s 


Full 100mm. long and only 10mg. tar’ 


LUCKY 100's “tar” 10 mg. nicotine, 0.9 mg.* 
Best-selling regular size “tar” 23 mg. nicotine, 1.5 mg.+ 
Of all brands, lowest “tar” 1 mg. nicotine, 0.1 mg+ 


+Av Per Cigarette, FIC Report MARCH '74 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





*LUCKY 100’s, 10 mg. ‘tar 0 9 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 
LUCKY TEN, 9 mg. ‘tar. 0.7 mg, nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report MARCH 14 
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STEPHENS WITH CANNONADE 
Finely tuned antennae. 


and on 32 employees ranging from 
grooms and exercise boys to a book- 
keeper. “Not a day goes by,” he says, 
“that I don’t look at each and every one 
of my horses, put my hands on them, 
make a decision about them, worry 
about them.” According to John Gaines, 
owner of the farm where Cannonade 
was foaled, “Woody’s hands are finely 
tuned antennae. It’s a beautiful sight to 
watch him run his hands over a horse’s 
knee or tendon.” 

In the spectrum of racing trainers, 
Stephens falls somewhere between the 
late Max Hirsch of King Ranch, a task- 
master who might run nine horses into 
the ground to produce one Triple Crown 
champion like Assault, and Rokeby Sta- 
ble’s Elliott Burch, whose patience with 
a thoroughbred is almost limitless. Pos- 
sessing what Gaines calls “the intuitive 
knowledge of a great horseman,” Ste- 
phens tailors training routines to fit each 
of his horses. With Cannonade, for in- 
stance, he has concentrated on tong gal- 
lops, while scheduling generous periods 
of rest to keep the horse fresh. 

Woody Stephens started amassing 
his racing wisdom when he was 13. The 
son of a tobacco farmer in the hamlet 
of Midway, Ky., Stephens broke his first 
yearling in 1927, and a year later 
dropped out of high school to sign a five- 
year contract as an apprentice jockey. 
When he grew too big to ride, Stephens 
turned to training, scoring his first vic- 
tory in 1940. His total involvement with 
all facets of racing includes even horse 
matchmaking—it was Stephens’ idea to 
mate Bold Bidder and Queen Sucree in 
1970. The product was named Cannon- 
ade. To this day he still checks the feed 
supply and water buckets in each stall 
before heading home. “It’s sort of re- 
flex action by now,” he says. “It comes 
from the days when filling the pails at 
night was my job.” 
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Many of our fellow vintners say that our 
Chablis Blanc may well be California’s most 
consistently outstanding white wine. We have 
created this superb white wine from some of 
Smeeaio sae the finest premium grapes 

: +s) in California. Try a chilled 

' S55 glass of our Chablis Blanc. 

We think its appealing 
taste and pleasing bouquet 
will both surprise and 
delight you. 
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= A premium wine from 
yy Ernest and Julio Gallo 
Gallo Vineyards, Modesto, California. 





Ride out the 
gasoline problem in luxury. 


Today’s rising gasoline pricesneedn’tdrive _roomas the Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow. 
you to distraction. Oreven to an economy car. More trunk space thana Continental MarkIV. 
Look what you get from the 1974 Audi100LS. Front-wheel drive like the Cadillac Eldorado. 
An interior like the Mercedes 280. 


=" And 24 miles to the gallon.* 
About the same legroom and head- Audi 100LS Today or any day, that’s luxury. 
A lot of cars for the money. 
A lot of miles to the gallon. 


ow 





*Mileage based on German Industry Test Track Standards 
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Sibling Revelry 

MUNDOME 

by A.G. MOJTABAI 

154 pages. Simon & Schuster. $6.95. 


He didn't know if he was alive 
and the girl was dead 

He didn't know if the girl was alive 
and he was dead 

He didn't know if they both were alive 
or both were dead 

—TS. Eliot, Fragment ofan Agon 


In fairy tales the prince sometimes 
saves his skin and pushes the plot for- 
ward by turning into a succession of wild 


’ creatures. Trapped on a cliff, he may be- 


come a magpie and fly away. Blocked 
by a lake, he is transformed into a sil- 
ver fish who swims under the window 
of a disconsolate princess in 
time to catch the golden ring 
she drops and be turned into 
a prince again. Somewhat the 
same sort of trick is managed 
in this beautifully controlled 
first novel. 

At the outset, Mundome’s 
principal character seems 
to be one of those preten- 
tiously arch, self-preoccupied 
creatures—remotely derived 
from Dostoevsky’s Notes 
from Underground, and 
strained through the literary 
strictures of French neoreal- 
ism—who infest European 
fiction. His name is Richard. 
He is a library archivist in 
charge of, yes, “fugitive and 
ephemeral materials.” He is 
also the kind of man who will 
say, “Things are sometimes 
what they seem.” But before 
the reader can begin to snarl 
or groan this incipient liter- 
ary hedgehog changes into a 
devoted brother. His pretty 
sister Meg has just come home after 
twelve years in a mental hospital, and 
Richard seems pathetically ready to 
move heaven and earth to cajole her 
even one shuffling, painful step back to- 
ward the normal world. 

Ambiguous Clues. Watching his 
sister for “signs of wellness,” Richard 
notes, “Meg is now almost feeding her- 
self. When she eats, food splashes over 
her chin ... but that only means she’s 
eating with more zest.” He desperately 
tries to find in her crankiest non sequi- 
tur some shred of sanity or sense. He 
does his best to forget that she spends a 
good deal of time kissing the mirror and 
dangles the kitten he gave her by its tail. 

All this is done with such compres- 
sion and compassion that the reader 
continues to identify with Richard even 
after ambiguous clues bring his reliabil- 
ity as a witness into doubt. When life 
with Meg drifts too much toward sur- 
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realism and subjectivity, Richard’s vi- 
gnettes of life in the library help reas- 
sert his point of view. He composes 
provocative first sentences to imaginary 
short stories (“On the night of the black- 
out, Liz and Mike made love but not to 
each other”). He does a fine interior 
monologue about the psychiatrist as for- 
tune cookie (“Be cautious yet confidently 
aggressive”). 

Richard, in fact, is well past jagged 
recollections of Meg’s ominous girlhood 
and into an account of her relapse 
—which brings a return to the asylum 
—before the reader, by now totally in 
the grip of the author, really admits that 
Richard the good may in fact be Rich- 
ard the bad, a brother whose sexual ad- 
vances perhaps drove Sister Meg insane 
in the first place. Thereafter, as Meg is 
re-examined and taken away in a strait- 





FIRST NOVELIST ANN GRACE MOJTABAI 
Did Meg invent Richard? Did Richard invent Meg? 


jacket, the book erupts with dramatic 
clues that flare backward and forward 
through the narrative like thin, ignited 
trains of gunpowder, creating any num- 
ber of tantalizing questions. Among 
them: Did Richard invent Meg? Is Meg 
the other half of Richard’s tormented 
personality? Did Meg invent Richard? 
Is there a Richard at all? 

There are no answers, of course. 
Only hints followed by guesses. To those 
who want it, Mundome gives a new li- 
cense for chatter about the fluidity of 
personality. But what the book mostly 
leaves behind is a rare and pleasant 
sense of having been taken down the 
garden path bya master. # Timothy Foote 

= fb = 

“I was tracked for science in high 
school,” says A.G. Mojtabai (sounds like 
much to buyee), a 36-year-old New 
York City librarian, “and in some ways 
I've had no literary education at all.” 





Her maiden name was Ann Grace Al- 
pher. Eventually she went to Antioch 
to major in philosophy and math (as 
well as taking graduate degrees in 
philosophy and library science at Co- 
lumbia), but she remembers being put 
in Slow English at Westfield High 
School in New Jersey, where she played 
ticktacktoe. 

“Shake People Up.” “Because | 
was in philosophy, Antioch didn’t know 
what kind of job to get me during 
work periods. They figured the best 
thing would be as broad a life expe- 
rience as possible.” That included a 
stint as copyperson for the Cleveland 
Press, a summer as an assistant in ar- 
chaeology at Chicago's Field Museum 
of Natural History classifying artifacts 
(“I loved that”) and in a Maryland 
mental hospital. Afterward, though she 
had never written anything 
but occasional poetry, she 
roughed out a story about 
psychological doubles. It 
eventually became the germ 
of Mundome, but she put it 
aside for a decade. 

After college she met a 
young Iranian, married him 
in 1960 and at age 23 was 
whisked off, first to Teheran, 
then to Pakistan, where her 
husband headed the Iranian 
cultural mission. “I came 
from a relaxed Jewish fam- 
ily,” she recalls. “He came 
from a relaxed Moslem fam- 
ily. But naturally there were 
differences. I had two moth- 
ers-in-law, for instance. In 
the Middle East a good wom- 
an is not noticed. Her behav- 
ior at a party gives no grounds 
for later conversation among 
the guests. I tried my best, but 
it was difficult to be so self-ef- 
facing.” After four years she 
returned to the U.S. with her 
daughter Chitra, 12. Her son is still in 
Iran with her husband. 

The Cohen Library of New York's 
City College, where she works as a cat- 
aloguer, helped give a frame to her book. 
When she finished, she wrote about it 
to British Critic A. Alvarez, simply “be- 
cause he liked and championed some 
of my favorite poets—Sylvia Plath, Rob- 
ert Lowell, Berryman.” Alvarez asked 
to see the manuscript, followed up with 
detailed criticism, then put Mrs. Moj- 
tabai in touch with an agent and Nan 
Talese, his editor at Simon & Schuster. 

Why did the author start writing fic- 
tion? “I guess because it can do what I 
used to think philosophy ought to do 
—shake people up. Get them to ques- 
tion basic assumptions about reality.” 
Or, as Richard warns in another con- 
nection, “You couldn’t be sure. In the 
meantime, it was best to take nothing 
for granted.” 


FRED CONRAD 
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Look, Moi, I’m Dancing 


SCARS ON THE SOUL 
by FRANCOISE SAGAN 
141 pages. McGraw-Hill. $6.95. 


When Bonjour Tristesse appeared 
in 1954, Frangoise Sagan became a 19- 
year-old member of /e tout Paris and 
an instant international celebrity. The 
world soon learned that she drank a 
lot of Scotch, loved to play chemin de 
fer and drive Jaguars in her bare feet. 
The characters in her subsequent books, 
among them such bestsellers as Aimez- 
Vous Brahms? and A Certain Smile, 
tended to be beautiful, languid, bent 
on self-destruction. They were often 
driven by pangs of ennui, whose mean- 
ing in French implies more cosmic pain 
than its English translation (“boredom”) 
can possibly convey 

But what motivated the author? Was 
she really like her characters? Now, 
after 20 years, Sagan has apparently de- 
cided to take her readers more into 
her confidence. The equivocal result is 
Scars on the Soul, a blend of fiction, per- 
sonal reflection and autobiographical 
episode, which, the author notes, is nei- 
ther literature nor true confession. 

For the book, Sagan has dusted off 
two characters from Castle in Sweden, a 
play she wrote in 1963, and transported 
them to France. They are the twins Se- 
basuan and Eleanor van Milhem, a 
leggy, radiantly idle, thoroughly deca- 
dent pair. In Scars on the Soul she per- 
mits them to coast through the usual ro- 
mantic adventures, playing around with 
love, despair and death. From time to 
time, however, she interrupts the narra- 
tive with private memories and uneasy 
rhetorical questions. Samples: “Who 
reads Proust?” and “What about you, 
dear readers, what are your lives like?” 

Sagan can still write gracefully about 
solitude, imagination and love. But it is 
hard to care very much that she feels 
modern life is “truly unacceptable to 
any civilized person.” One possibly in- 
advertent revelation is notable. The 
book shows a constant, dismal preoc- 
cupation with the author's public image 
Like her characters, she is unvaryingly 
self-conscious, whether gloomy or skit- 
tish (“I'm raving and talking nonsense, 
but so what!”). Early on, Frangoise Sa- 
gan confides: “I even doubt whether I'll 
show this to my publisher.” There was 
merit in that doubt. ® Helen Rogan 


Left, Righteous, Left 


GO EAST, YOUNG MAN 

THE EARLY YEARS 

by WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 

493 pages. Random House. $10. 


Scarcely seven pages into this au- 
tobiography, a reader wonders briefly 
why William Orville Douglas cannot 
leave well enough alone. He has just re- 
lated his Republican mother’s belief that 
“if the rich are disenchanted, then we 
are all unemployed.” Immediately the 


distinguished jurist adds, “Even at the 
age of 14, I did not buy that theory.” 
He seems compelled to explain that he 
leaped practically from the womb as a 
full-blown liberal and has never since 
been sullied by the errors of complacent 
conservatism. And as he inveighs his 
way along the road of life—chumming 
up with every hobo or sheepherder he 
encounters and detesting most church- 
men, policemen and lawyers—a sad 
conclusion grows. It is all very well to 
be down on the sanctimonious likes of 
John Foster Dulles, J. Edgar Hoover and 
Francis Cardinal Spellman (his top 


three detestees). But Douglas, the long- 
est-sitting Justice in the history of the 
U.S. Supreme Court (1939 through the 
present), 


has grown disconcertingly 


WIDE WORLO 





WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS IN 1939 
Memoirs of a onetime police informer. 


righteous about his lifelong anti-Estab- 
lishment views. 

Still his autobiography, even up to 
the time of his appointment to the court 
where this volume stops, often seems ex- 
traordinary enough to match many of 
the stories that surround the forging of 
America’s great men. In 1904 Douglas’ 
minister father died after having moved 
the family to a tiny wilderness parish in 
the state of Washington. At the grave- 
side, the grieving five-year-old lad felt 
drawn to the towering Mount Adams 
—“a friend, a force for me to tie to, a 
symbol of stability and strength.” Af- 
flicted with puny legs as a result of polio, 
he resolutely hiked and climbed until he 
had built up his limbs—and a lifelong 
commitment to the environment. His 
first teen-age encounter with the law 
made a lasting impression too; Orville 
(as he was then unhappily known) was 
hired by a local bluenose to solicit offers 
from prostitutes so he could turn them in 
to the police. He wound up sympathizing 





with the ladies, and detesting the min- 
ions of the law. In later years, Douglas 
became a fervent supporter of the War- 
ren Court decisions limiting police pow- 
ers and protecting individual privacy. 

After working his way through 
Whitman College, Douglas determined 
to enter Columbia Law School and rode 
freight trains east, arriving in New York 
City with a properly legendary 6¢ in 
his pocket. A brilliant student who was 
anguished at finishing second in his 
class, he briefly tried a job as a Wall 
Street lawyer, then moved on to Co- 
lumbia and Yale, teaching law. Pro- 
fessor Douglas thought most of his stu- 
dents were “spoiled brats.” His legal 
articles on high finance prompted Jo- 
seph P. Kennedy to bring him to Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1934. He soon suc- 
ceeded Kennedy as chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
under Franklin Roosevelt. The profes- 
sor turned bureaucrat quickly became a 
regular at F.D.R.’s “command perfor- 
mance” poker games. He also became 
the President’s favorite martini mixer 
(chilled glasses with lemon rubbed on 
the rim, and just a taint of vermouth). 

Douglas seems to have spent a great 
deal of his spare time struggling with 
deep-seated fears. At Yale in his late 
20s he put in months with Coach Bob 
Kipmuth, overcoming a terror of the 
water gained in childhood when he al- 
most drowned. After a horse fell on him 
during a trip and broke 23 of his 24 ribs, 
Douglas capped three months of con- 
valescence by painfully mounting and 
remounting a horse for weeks 

While such anecdotes are moderate- 
ly revealing, the book is essentially ret- 
icent. Douglas’ four marriages and a full- 
scale psychoanalysis are only fleetingly 
alluded to. The second volume, which 
Douglas is still writing, will cover his 
court years and can hardly avoid being 
fascinating. Meanwhile, though, what 
the Justice believes and what he has 
done are all there. Douglas the man has 
slipped by. And that is precisely what 
Douglas the author seems to have 
intended. ® José M. Ferrer Ill 


Amor Vincit Omnia? 


THE HABIT OF LOVING 
by DORIS LESSING 
311 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell. $6.95, 


Love in these Doris Lessing stories 
is a disease, often contagious, occasion- 
ally fatal. Only the very young confuse 
it with pleasure. A mild attack of love 
can drive Lessing women to pray: “O 
God, make me old soon.” It is almost 
as if love were Mrs. Lessing's version of 
hubris—a case of overreach for which 
those who would be like gods must be 
punished. And, in fact, whether these 
17 reprinted tales (first collected in 1957) 
take place in Mrs. Lessing’s own south- 
ern Africa or London or Paris, the set- 
tings are harsh and foreboding enough 
for Greek tragedy. 

In Flavors of Exile the sun bakes 
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Hand-made Florentine leather carrying bag. $60. 





*Prices based on exchange rates as of April 1, 1974 


Double, breakfast and dinner, Villa Villoresi, Florence. $19 a person. 





AMAZINGLY, YOUR DOLLAR NOW 
BUYS MORE IN ITALY THAN IN 85% OF 
THE TOURIST COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 


With the dollar now buying so much 
in Italy, we could literally fill this maga- 
zine with values like the ones shown here 

Take, for instance, one of the most mem- 
orable experiences of a visit to Italy: food 

A superb, eight-course feast costs as 
little as $5.00 a person. Including wine 
and tip. And that's in a fancy ristorante. 

Go to one of the excellent local 
trattoria, and a similar meal will run 
about half that. 

Hotels? Big, airy doubles with private 
baths in cities like Rome and Florence go 
for less than $15.00. 


And, of course, Italy offers more than 
just more for your money. 

There are more great cities to visit. Like 
Rome, Florence, Venice, Naples and Milan 
More art treasures. Like the Sistine 
Chapel, Michelangelo's David and 

Leonardo's The Last Supper. 

There are even more miles of beautiful 
beaches to relax on. 

And if you don’t just come to Italy, but 
to Alitalia’s Italy, you'll get still more. For 
example, this summer we're cutting the 
price of land arrangements on some of 
our most popular tours by 10%. 


What's more, you'll be going over on 
the only airline that flies exclusively non- 
stop 747's from New York to Italy, assuring 
you of a faster, more comfortable flight. 

For free brochures as well as profes- 
sional advice, call an expert, your travel 
agent or Alitalia. And come to Alitalia’s 
Italy, where you get more than you 
dreamed of, for less than you thought 


Allitalia’s Italy 


More than you dreamed of, for less 
than you thought. 








water bed 


The greatest dictionary ofthe decade. 
Its where the words live. 


Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary doesn’t just define 
words. It makes them come alive—all 150,000 of them. And 
24,000 usage examples and 3,000 actual quotations bring 
subtle meanings into sharper focus. Get Webster's New 
Collegiate. Its 22,000 new words like “deli,” “bummer” and 
“water bed" make other dictionaries obsolete. Only $8.50 


thumb-indexed. MERRIAM-WEBSTER 





A Sankyo 

Low Light Camera 
for The High Spots 
of Your Life 





The incredible Sankyo LXL Low-Light 
zoom lens movie cameras capture every 
memorable occasion under the lowest 
possible light conditions. Shoot indoors... 
or even outdoors at night, without movie 
lights. Just one more example of why 
tomorrow's movies will be made wit 
Sankyo. 

See Sankyo at your favorite 
camera dealer now or write 
for descriptive LXL literature. 


Sankyo Seiki (America) Inc. 

149 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 

West Coast Branch 

13000 S. Athens Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 90061 
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MONEY 
GROWS 
FASTER 

IN MEXICO 


Contact us for information on 
Mexican investment 
opportunities. Supervised 
accounts offer unusual 
possibilities for capital growth 
or secure monthly income at 
rates in excess of what may 
now be available to vou. At no 
obligation, write: E. T. Latham, 
President, Mexletter Investment 
Counsel, Hamburgo 159, 
Mexico 6, D. F., Mexico 


MEXLETTER 


00°99 


Questions, quotes and surprises punctuate the story of 
the news each week. Find out what they mean in TIME. 





BOOKS 


down on two adolescents sitting under 
a pomegranate tree. The last piece of 
fruit falls—overripe, fermenting, al- 
ready crawling with ants. The boy takes 
a stick and skewers the fruit as casu- 
ally as he has already skewered the 
girl’s affection for him. In The Words 
He Said, two lovers sit by a bonfire at 
a country dance, tense, frustrated, un- 
til the very heat of the fire seems to 
raise their feelings to the even hotter 
temperatures of hate. In Wine, a cou- 
ple linger in a Paris café. The man re- 
calls a youthful affair. The woman sud- 
denly sees him in his story as she has 
not seen him in life. With a kind of sin- 
ister coincidence his present affair seems 
to die as he relates the conclusion of 
his old love 

Is there an alternative to love? In 
these stories, written not long before 
The Golden Notebook (1962)—Mrs. Les- 
sing’s broadest consideration of all the 
wars between the sexes—her answer 
appears to be a rueful no. Those who 
want to live, apparently, are more or 
less doomed to love. But cheer up—a 
little. Love, like the blight in A Mild Ar- 
tack of Locusts, can be endured. The 
sturdy wind up saying “It could have 
been worse.” Mrs. Lessing has always 
been a slow, deliberate writer who seems 
unable to spare herself or her reader 
the slightest wince of pain. She is strong 
as perhaps no male writer of love sto- 
ries is strong. Yet the stark honesty 
the masterly bleakness of these stories 
are not finally depressing. It may even 
be praise to say that after a Lessing story 
—as after a painful episode of life—the 
reader feels a kind of exaltation just to 
survive ® Melvin Maddocks 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1—Watership Down, Adoms (2 last 
week) 


2—Jaws, Benchley (1) 

3—The Snare of the Hunter, 
Maclnnes (5) 

4—The Fan Club, Wallace (4 

5—Burr, Vidal (3) 

6—The Partners, Auchincloss (6 

7—The Other Side of Midnight, 
Sheldon 

8—| Heard the Ow! Call My Name 
Craven (7) 

9—Cogan 's Trade, Higgins 

10—You and Me, Babe, Barris (8 


NONFICTION 

1—You Can Profit from a Monetary 
Crisis, Browne (1) 

2—Plain Speaking: An Oral 
Biography of Harry S. Truman, 
Miller (2) 

3—Times to Remember, Kennedy (3 

4—Working, Terkel (5) 

5—Management, Drucker (4 

6—Alive: The Story of the Andes 
Survivors, Read (8) 

7—Thomas Jefferson, An Intimate 
History, Brodie (6) 

8—The Secret Life of Plants, 
Tompkins & Bird 

9—How to Be Your Own Best Friend, 
Newmon & Berkowitz (7 








10—Zen and the Art of Motorcycle 
Maintenance, Pirsig 
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“A few years back, 
we thought this oil field had 
been pumped about as dry as 
West Texas itself. Now we've 
got ways of getting more out 
than we did the first time.’ 


—John Okerson, Amoco Production, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


Back when oil was easy to come by, we'd drill a 
well and produce it until the oil would no longer 
flow into the well 


Then we'd say the well was dry, even though we 
knew there was still oil down there. You see, 

for all purposes it was dry. Back then we 
had to rely on natural well pressure to 
force the oil into the well. And when that 
natural pressure ran out, we had to 

move on. That was the end of what we 
call primary recovery 






















Today, we're going back to the old dry 
wells with new methods. And we're 
getting out more oil than we did 

the first time 


One new method we're using 

is called secondary recovery 

by water-flooding. And one of the 
places we're using it is in the old 
oil fields of West Texas 


What we do is take an old well and 
surround it with water injection wells 
in what we call a 5-spot pattern 

(If you were to look at the 


pattern from high above, it would look like 
the 5 on dice or dominos.) 


The pressure caused by putting water into the 
injection wells pushes the oil right into the 
old producing well. And we pump it out, 
remove the water to inject again and pipe 

the oil to our refineries 


But as productive as water-flooding is, it can 
only produce enough pressure to push out about 
25% more of the oil remaining in the pay zone 


Another method is needed to push harder and 
more efficiently to get more oil to the old 
producing well 


We are developing such a method in West Texas 
right now. It's called tertiary recovery by 
gas-injection. And it could triple the amount 

of oil we normally get from a field 


You know, the time and money Standard Oil of 
Indiana spends on recovery methods means we can 
depend more on our country, and less on others 


And that’s good for everybody 








Standard Oi! Company (Indiana) 





Datsun sets you free. 


Drive someplace new. Watch 
folUl-) @eielamel-jalialemelemelanr-| 
CorelU la} (a’mcey-(0 Mm Mal-1¢-B-e- Me lolele, 
life waiting; it’s not at all hard 
Com i late 

Surprisingly, many aspects of 
the energy crisis have made 
vol ghvalale Misle)acm elizr-tJele-le) (=) 
Fewer traffic jams. Less frantic 
freeways. People are driving 
slower and enjoying it more. 

Mi at-tali mexe]ant-t-m Com -ialar-laleiiale] 
your Own personal mobility, 
there isn't another car that fits 
the bill like a Datsun. It’s 
sensibly sized and priced, and 
it saves gasoline. A machine 
for the times 

Tome (oW-la\-t-(0 Me s{-ig-i-e 
Discover a new place, see new 
things, meet new people. 

DE Wcelakmal=igom Comal=i|¢) 
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MOORE & FERRELL IN SEA HORSE 


Spars and Scars 


THE SEA HORSE 
by JAMES IRWIN 


Big, fat, frumpy Gert is as discon- 
certingly direct as the belaying pin with 
which she flattens obstreperous patrons 
of her waterfront bar. If one of the sea- 
men who frequent her place takes her 
sexual fancy, she issues a pointblank in- 
vitation to him to follow her upstairs. 
In recent months she has limited her fa- 
vors to a virile ship’s engineer named 
Harry, who possesses an unholy thirst 
and an unquenchable lust. Harry (Ed- 
ward J. Moore) is as lean as Jack Sprat, 
and he and Gert (Conchata Ferrell) 
form the oddly discrepant, frantically 
energetic alliance of a harbor tug dock- 
ing an ocean liner. 

On this particular shore leave Har- 
ry has undergone a sea change, and 
out of that change and its effects 38- 
year-old “James Irwin” (actually Ed- 
ward J. Moore under a pseudonym) 
has fashioned a first play that is ro- 
bust, touching, funny and nakedly hon- 
est. The Sea Horse divides neatly into 
two parts that might be subtitled “Spar 
and Tell.” The first act is a kind of sex- 
ual scrimmage with earthy roughhous- 
ing on Gert’s part and some wild and 
woozy comic foolery on Harry’s. The 
tone is that of a mating between Stein- 
beck and Saroyan. 

Act II is an emotional landfall with 
the two characters no longer fencing 
defensively but confessing their past 
scars, present fears and future hopes 
The reason this is so affecting lies in 
the consummate skill and total human- 
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ity with which Moore and Ferrell in- 
fuse their roles. 

When Harry attempts to articulate 
a thought, he chokes on it like a fish- 
bone. But he finally blurts out his heart’s 
desire. He wants to marry Gert and have 
kids, This puts Gert into a sullen, bel- 
ligerent funk. She laughs at Harry. He 
cannot bear to be laughed at. She can- 
not bear to be wanted, needed and loved. 
Brutalized in an early marriage, she has 
cultivated her fat as protective armor 
so as never to be wanted again. Though 
neither of them could begin to say it, 
they are spent with running from the vi- 
cious foxhounds of the world. They are 
both seeking the peace and safety that 
Blanche DuBois called “a cleft in the 
rock of the world,” and at play’s end 
they seem to have found it. 

For the Circle Repertory Theater 
Co., The Sea Horse is the third small tri- 
umph in a row, following the still- 
running When You Comin’ Back Red 
Ryder? and The Hot | Baltimore. In the 
past couple of seasons C.R.T.C. has be- 
come the most fecund off-off-Broadway 
group. Each of these productions made 
a successful transition to off-Broadway, 
a dramatic terrain that no longer bus- 
tles with the creative vitality it once had. 
The C.R.T.C. group is drawn to plays 
about people who have been badly 
bruised by life but are buoyed up by a re- 
silient humor and a spunky refusal to 
admit defeat. In directing The Sea 
Horse, Marshall W. Mason is as true to 
thatthemeasaplumbline. #T.£.Kalem 


Scene of the Crime 


JACK RUBY, ALL-AMERICAN BOY 
by JOHN LOGAN in association with 
PAUL BAKER 


Dallas was the scene of epic trag- 
edy, but the city has never possessed 
much of a tragic sense. It has tended to 
regard itself, somewhat defensively, as 
a bystander at a drama enacted by out- 
siders. Still, even after more than ten 
years, there is a complicated fascination 
in watching the Dallas Theater Center’s 
company replay the events of November 
1963 before a Dallas audience. 

Not that Jack Ruby, All-American 
Boy is anything like an indictment of 
Dallas, Or that John Logan’s play deals 
with conspiracy theories or even with 
Lee Harvey Oswald. The assassin ap- 
pears only as a menacing rifleman wait- 
ing behind a scrim, and then as a sweat- 
ing prisoner led down the garage ramp 
to be shot himself. The focus of this elab- 
orate and populous production is Jack 
Ruby, the bloody little Sunday morning 
angel of vengeance. 

Logan, 34, an actor and playwright, 
based his drama on extensive research 
into Ruby’s background. The play is a 
sort of hallucinatory documentary. It 
starts, unpromisingly, as a tourists’ ex- 
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ANDY HANSON 





cursion through a Disneyland museum 
of the American dream, then settles into 
Jack Ruby’s Carousel Club. Ruby, in his 
sharkskin suit, hawks strippers and gim- 
micks like a twister’s exercise board. He 
is pathologically eager to please and to 
succeed, to manifest the American 
dream. 

The play takes Ruby through the as- 
sassination weekend. He greets the 
killing with a mixture of maudlin 
sentimentality, explosive violence and 
foxy commercialism—should he close 
down the club for the weekend? The as- 
sassination of Oswald is treated as an in- 
tricate accident of circumstances and 
personality, history’s shabby talent for 
placing the wrong man at the inexora- 
bly right place. 

Actor Ken Latimer’s Jack Ruby has 
a nice edge of brusque kindness and cra- 
ziness, as well as both a vulnerability 
and homicidal toughness. All of those 
qualities are impacted against the dream 
that Ruby could not have: the Kenne- 
dys’ grace of popular love and easy 
money. The play is too long and a bit dif- 
fuse. Managing Director Paul Baker has 
been ambitious in his effects: Kennedy 
motorcade films projected at either side 
of the stage, disembodied J.F.K. quotes, 
an unexplained girl (the American suc- 
cess?) dreamily stripping and wrapping 
herself in bunting on a ladder high 
above the action. But most of it works 
very effectively. Dallas audiences re- 
spond with standing ovations—which 
may reflect not only enthusiasm for the 
performance but also a civic relief, the 
comfort of the elapsed time between 
then and now. ® Lance Morrow 


LATIMER (ON RIGHT) IN JACK RUBY 





You go to an expert to plan your house. 
You should go to a professional travel 
agent for travel advice. 


Architects and doctors and lawyers. Because of their 
years of knowledge and practice, you can put your 
well-being into their hands. It’s the same with travel 
agents. Especially your local ASTA agent. Where 


years of study and knowledge get 
you the most safety and comfort 
in travel, as well as the most 

for your dollars. 

That’s because you’re 
dealing with an ethical individ- 
ual who can tell you the best 
place to go at the best time of 
year. Best for you and your 









means, not the most 


expensive. Before your next 


vacation or business trip, 


see your local travel agent. 
And take along experience 


CAMS, 
* ei, when you take 
: a trip. 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS: 


Start earning money right now as a Time Inc. campus representative. Liberal com- 
missions paid on student rate TIME, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED AND FORTUNE sub- 
scriptions. And we do the billing. Send letter stating your qualifications to: Time Inc. 
College Bureau, Time & Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, N.Y., N.Y. 10020. 





Doctors’ Tests Show How You 
Can Actually Help Shrink 
Swelling of Hemorrhoidal Tissues 


...Due to Inflammation and Infection. 
Also Get Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many Cases 
from Rectal Itching and Pain in Such Tissues. 


When inflammation, infection and 
swelling exist in hemorrhoidal tissues— 
it can be very painful for the sufferer. 
But there’s an exclusive formulation 
which in many cases gives hours of 
relief from the burning itch and pain 
in hemorrhoidal tissues. It also helps 
shrink the swelling of such tissues. 
Sufferers are delighted at the way it 
acts so gently and is so soothing to 
sensitive tissues. 

Tests by doctors on hundreds of pa- 
tients reported similar successful re- 
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sults in many cases. And it was all 
done without the use of narcotics, an- 
esthetics or stinging, smarting astrin- 
gents of any kind. 

You can obtain this same medica- 
tion used in these tests at any drug 
counter. Its name is Preparation H®. 
Preparation H also lubricates to 
protect the inflamed, irritated surface 
area to help make bowel movements 
more comfortable. Be sure and try 
Preparation H. In ointment or supposi- 
tory form. 









Married. Mary Wilson, 30, only 
original member still singing with the 
Supremes, extraordinary exemplars of 
the “Motown Sound”; and Pedro An- 
tonio Ferrer, 30, the group’s Dominican- 
born road manager; both for the first 
time; in Las Vegas. 


. 

Died. Francis J. O'Malley, 62, leg- 
endary English professor known as 
“Mr. Chips” at the University of Notre 
Dame; after a brief illness; in South 
Bend, Ind. O'Malley arrived at Notre 
Dame in 1928 as a freshman from Clin- 
ton, Mass., and stayed there for the rest 
of his life, living in student residence 
halls. His unconventional, deeply spir- 
itual approach to literature endeared 
him to generations of students, includ- 
ing Ohio Governor John Gilligan and 
the late novelist Edwin O'Connor. Stu- 
dents flocked to his courses in such num- 
bers that O'Malley had to screen them 
for admission. Renowned for producing 
a prodigious crop of fellowship winners, 
the quiet bachelor once described his fa- 
vorite pastime as “writing letters of 
recommendation.” 


. 

Died. William Maurice Ewing, 67, 
U.S. geophysicist, oceanographer and 
first winner of the Vetlesen Prize, top 
award in the earth sciences; of a stroke; 
in Galveston, Texas. For four decades 
Ewing was a passionate, omnivorous 
student of the earth’s structure. He pi- 
oneered the use of shock waves to ex- 
plore the ocean floor and during World 
War II devised a system of naval com- 
munication based on the long-range 
transmission of explosion waves under 
water. Director of Columbia Universi- 
ty’s Lamont Geological Observatory 
(now Lamont-Doherty) from 1949 to 
1972, he logged thousands of miles 
aboard its research schooner Vema. In 
1956 he and his colleague William Donn 
caused a stir with their theory that ice 
ages have come about cyclically and that 
the next supersnowfalls could be a mere 
1,000 years away. 

. 

Died. Walter Clay Lowdermilk, 85, 
land and water conservationist; in 
Berkeley, Calif. As a forestry professor 
in Nanking, China, in the 1920s, Low- 
dermilk concluded that the vast waste- 
lands of northern China were a product 
of careless exploitation of agricultural 
resources. In a vigorous lifelong crusade 
to combat what he termed “man-in- 
duced erosion,” Lowdermilk oversaw 
numerous U.S. conservation programs 
over the years and served as consultant 
to the governments of Mexico, Japan 
and Yugoslavia. His pet project was the 
early agricultural development of Isra- 
el, where his suggestion that water from 
the Jordan River be diverted to irrigate 
the desert was finally implemented in 
1964 and earned him the sobriquet “Fa- 
ther of the Israel Water Plan.” 
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oA WHOLE New sHAPE IN . 
HOME AIR CONDITIONING 


We call it the FlatTop coil because it’s the 
first full line of air conditioning cooling 
coils with flat tops. This is the part of a 
whole-house system that goes on your fur- 
nace to cool and dehumidify the air 


It’s only 7% inches high. That's about half 
the height of commonly used “A” or slanted 
coils. Result: an easy, neat installation, 
even in homes with high furnaces or low 
ceilings. 


Typical “A” coils require a drain pan (see 
picture) to catch the humidity (condensate) 
the coil removes from your home's air 
But, these pans may also serve to distort 
airflow which may mean more blower speed, 
more power, more noise. If not properly 
installed, these pans may quickly become 
an environment for algae, growths and 
odors 


York's FlatTop coil ends these problems 
with a new, patented system of sawtooth 
fins and narrow, sloped drain troughs 
This means complete drainage, minimum 
air blockage, quiet comfort. And, it may 
even extend furnace life and help save 
heating fuel. See your York dealer or write 
for free brochure for all the facts 


eo . 


COMPARE FOR YOURSELF 


Typical “A” 
cooling coil. 
Note greater 
height and 
large drain pan. 


Half as high, yet 
does the same 
cooling job. 
Note patented, 
sloped troughs. 





BUILDING A 
2nd CENTURY 
OF QUALITY 


ANNIVERSARY 








York offers 7 outside condensing units to 
match the FlatTop coils. Your York dealer 
now has over 30 selections to meet your 
home's cooling needs. This flexibility also 
improves York's energy consumption ratios 





York Champion III Outside Condensing Unit 


Plus: quiet operation, low silhouette styling, 
and York's quality reputation 


Send Coupon to: York Div. of Borg-Warner Corp 
P.O. Box 1592, York, Pa. 17405 


NAME —— a 
ADDRESS — 

city COUNTY 

STATE zp 

es Rush FlatTop Coi Col | Dota 
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} Call me for free home estimate 


EON OF ROR RENE CORPORA 


YORK SG 

























United's new “Pre-Planned Moving Guide™ puts 
an end to the “what have ! forgotten?” problem. 
A complete timetable of things to do— starting 
six weeks in advance — iS Jaid out in handy 
checklist form. Also included are carton labels, 

change-of-address cards and packing sugges” 

tions for ado-it-yourself-ers 

For your free copy of this fact-filled 32-page 
ide, just call your nearby United agent. He's 

e Yellow Pages: 


gu 
“Movers” in th 


listed under 


Need help in @ hurry? 

Use United's toll-free “HOTLINE” 

pio get prompt. pers i 
srs to special q 


onalized assts- 
uesuions. 


Just pick up ¢ \ 
sai direct tO 
Information 






United Van Lines 
We do MORE than get you there. 
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1 CALL COLLE T 314) 326-3100 





-}k=te] fe) el-iab ia -aill(me)me mane) <-enelsle 
unsmoked Lark. Smell the difference. This easy 
sniff test proves Lark's famous filter really works 
Two outer portions of the filter help reduce “Tar 
folslo mp Ifeve) flats el rele] | ain-rel(-1e hegre |pae.e| 
granules in the inner chamber smooth the taste 
okel (a eluns(eamincile\nare)eleaaoni(e\.e)s 
lakehureasexe)isi-m@ ili eela) 


Thats why you can taste Larks smoothness, 
pack after pack. 


©Copyright Liggett & Myers Incorporated. 1974 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


King mg. “tar,” 12 mg. nicoti 
nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC 





River Valley to Vancouver, is home 
to the beaver. And to Canadian Lord Calvert 
as well. But there’s more to this great 
Canadian than mere geography. There’s 
a subtle, smooth rarity that only 
the most skillful marriage of 
fine Canadian whiskies can achieve. 
And does...in Canadian Lord Calvert... 
the all-Canadian whisky. 


NADA FROM LABRACOR TO MBIA 


There’s no Canadian more Canadian 
than Canadian Lord Calvert. 





